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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  Atm  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  greed  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron- hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fob. 


as  tbe  main  consideration.  Its  appeal  to  the  German 
people,  which  the  Standard  published  on  Thursday,  is 
conceived  in  this  spirit.  “  A  single  word,”  it  says,  “on 
the  part  of  the  German  people,  would  have  sufficed  to 
wipe  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  without  a  Euro¬ 
pean  war  the  bloody  dominion  of  the  Turks  over  the 
healthy  Christian  populations  which  are  striving  in  vain 
to  shake  off  the  intolerable  chains  which  bind  them,  but 
this  word  Germany  has  not  yet  spoken.  Someone 
would  be  found  in  Europe  who  could  execute  practi¬ 
cally  the  mission  of  civiliser  for  the  unhappy  south-east, 
if  the  Germans  would  but  lay  their  moral  and  political 
influence  on  the  balance  of  this  great  and  just  causo. 
The  Germans  have  not  done  so,  and  have  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  no  intention  of  doing  so,  and  therefore  they  can¬ 
not  be  acquitted  of  the  responsibility  for  the  revolting 
events  which  have  already  occurred,  and  will,  in  future, 
occur  in  the  East.”  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Tcher- 
naieff  would  have  been  satistibw  to  effect  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  his  suffering  “  race-men  ”  without  a  war,  but  it 
is  also  conceivable  that,  having  adopted  war  as  .the 
means,  he 'has  lost  his  head  over  his  failure,  and  I’efusos 
to  see  any  other  possible  means.  And,  as  Sydney  Smith 
said,  “  a  Bengal  tiger  with  his  tail  in  the  air  is  a  much 
less  dangerous  animal  than  an  honest  man  with  good 
intentions.” 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Lord  Derby  has  signified,  both  at  Belgrade  and  at 
Constantinople,  his  desire  to  be  of  service  in  arranging 
terms  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  Servia,  but  the 
war  party  at  Belgrade  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  his  offer 
for  the  present  remains  in  abeyance.  One  of  the  Times 
correspondents  thinks  that  Servia  is  compelled  to  hold 
out  in  consequence  of  its  understanding  with  Monte¬ 
negro,  being  bound  in  honour  to  resist  till  it  is  seen  what 
the  Montenegrins  can  gain.  But  even  from  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Times  itself,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  another  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  Servia. 
Milan  is  willing  to  sue  for  peace,  like  a  reasonable 
man  who  can  see  that  he  is  beaten ;  but  his  minister 
Ristics  and  General  Tcherna'ieff,  who  seem  to  be 
acting  in  concert,  will  not  let  him.  Tchemaieff  is 
playing  either  a  very  stupid,  though  honourable,  or 
a  very  unscrupulous  game — a  very  mischievous  game 
in  either  case.  Not  only  has  he  protested  with  all  his 
might  against  making  peace,  but  he  has  gone  wildly 
to  work  to  keep  up  the  warlike  spirit  by  lying  bulletins, 
and  by  subordinating  the  plainest  considerations  of 
strategy  to  the  purpose  of  making  a  show  of  success. 
The  Turks  have  been  steadily  making  their  way  up  the 
Morava,  but  at  each  step  of  their  progress,  upon  the 
basis  of  some  trifling  repulse,  or  upon  no  basis  at  all,  he 
has  described  them  in  his  reports  to  Belgrade  as  being 
routed  and  pursued  beyond  the  frontier.  The  Daily 
News  correspondent  was  taken  in  by  his  reports  till  he 
went  to  the  scene  of  action  in  person.  The  Daily  Ne^vs 
correspondent  saw  the  raw  Servian  troops  breaking — no 
shame  to  them,  considering  their  inexperience  and  bad 
organisation — before  the  disciplined  onset  of  the  Turks, 
and  flying  in  the  wildest  disorder ;  but  General  Tcher- 
naieff  reported  “  a  marked  improvement  in  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  men  of  the  army  of  Morava,”  and  that 
no  troops  could  surpass  certain  battalions  of  his  forces. 
The  Turks  having  withdrawn  from  Knjazewatz,  for 
obvious  strategical  reasons,  he  rashly  occupies,  or  pro¬ 
tends  to  have  occupied,  tbe  abandoned  positions,  and 
professes  at  Belgrade  that  he  is  preparing  to  surround 
and  annihilate  the  army  of  Abdul  Kerim.  It  is  clearly 
General  Tchemaieff,  as  far  as  an  individual  can  be,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 


The  grounds  on  which  we  can  offer  our  services  for 
mediation  to  the  Servians  are  clear  enough.  As  far  as 
they  themselves  are  concerned,  the  utmost  they  can  ex¬ 
pect  is  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  It  is  absurd 
to  discuss  whether  more  should  be  demanded  for  them. 
When  Prince  Milan  went  to  war,  he  expressly  declared 
in  his  proclamation  that  he  had  no  desire  to  alter  his  own 
relations  with  the  Suzerain  Power.  The  idea  that  to 
take  him  at  his  word  would  be  to  express  approval 
of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  is  childish.  What  the  Ser¬ 
vians  professed  as  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  secure 
better  terms  for  the  oppressed  Christians  in  Bosnia  aod 
the  Herzegovina.  What,  therefore,  we  have  to  do 
is  to  step  in  and  assure  the  Servians  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  co-operate  with  the  other  Powers  in  securing 
autonomy,  or  the  best  practicable  approach  to  autonomy, 
for  the  Bosnians  and  the  Herzegovinians.  To  that 
object  we  must  now  add  the  emancipation  of  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  If  the  Servians  persist  in  continuing  the  war 
after  that,  they  show  either  that  they  have  caught  the 
bloodthirsty  spirit  of  war  for  its  own  sake,  or  that  their 
original  prot^tations  were  insincere.  To  insist  upon 
Servia  obtaining  an  extension  of  territory  at  all  hazards 
would  simply  be  to  wilfully  throw  ourselves  in  the  way 
of  a  peaceful  solution. 


That  Tchemaieff  is  moved  by  a  humane  enthusiasm 
for  the  suffering  Slavs  rather  than  a  patriotic  enthusiasm 
for  the  spread  of  Russian  dominion,  is  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  ;  in  fact,  the  opposite  is  extremely  improbable. 
His  newspaper,  the  Itusski  Mir^  is  honourably  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  Russian  journals  for  keeping  in  view 
the  emancipation  of  the  Slavs  from  the  Turkish  yoke 


An  extremely  interesting  letter  was  published  in  the 
Times  of  Thursday  on  the  subject  of  public  feeling  in 
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Rnssm.  The  writer,  whose  initials  we  do  not  recognise, 
had  been  travelling  for  several  weeks  through  “  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Russia’* — a  wide  expression — and 
had  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  state  of  political 
opinion  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  “  In  everj 
large  town,”  he  says,  “  which  I  visited,  al  fresco  enter¬ 
tainments  were  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  woonded  in  Servia  and  the  refugees  from  Bulgaria  ; 
and  in  Odessa,  where  two  fetes  on  a  large  scale  have 
been  given  lately,  largo  sums  of  money  were  collected, 
and  the  walls  of  the  town  are  placarded  with  the  red 
Genevan  Cross.  It  is  *  our  people,’  as  the  Russians  call 
the  Slavs,  who  are  being  attacked  and  trampled  under 
foot,  and  in  this  country,  where  the  extremes  of^autocracy 
and  Communism  meet,  it  will  be  found  that  the  days 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  are  gone  for  ever,  and  that  the 

From  all  the 


the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  asked  whether  the 
sending  of  a  consul  to  Philippopolis  in  May  instead  of 
in  July  would  have  enabled  the  Government  to  avert 
the  massacres.  Sending  a  consul  in  May  would  probably 
have  been  as  ineffectual  as  sending  a  consul  in  July ;  but 
if  means  had  been  taken  years  ago,  as  has  been  again 
and  again  urged,  to  provide  our  ambassador  at  Constau- 
tinoplo  with  eyes  in  all  parts  of  Turkey,  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  at  least  could  not  have  pleaded  that  he  erred  in 
ignorance.  And  who  is  responsible  for  all  this  weakness  ? 
Primarily  Lord  Derby,  and  secondarily  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  the  responsibility  r.ests  ultimately  on  the 
nation  itself,  and  the  spasmodic  interest  that  it  takes  in 
foreign  politics.  Do  not  let  us  excuse  Lord  Derby ;  but 
at  the  same  time  do  not  let  us  forget  that  we  have  been 
to  blame  ourselves. 


people  will  now  make  themselves  heard. 

facts  which  have  come  before  my  "otice,  it  is  evid^to  I  j  weakness  as  a  race  to  “  worry  along,”  as 

me  that  if  the  Tnrks  are  able  to  march  upon  Belgrade  .  i,„perfect  arrangements,  trast- 

public  opinion  in  Russia  will  compel  the  Emperor  to  .  ,,  ,  i  ^  _ 

l^Sbrd  some  material  assistance  to  the  Servians.”  This  f 

is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  historical  parallel  would  be  bkely  to  do,  and  contenti^  ourselves  with 
which  we  draw  in  another  column.  pumblmg  savage  y  when  they  break  down.  How  much 

longer,  for  example,  are  we  to  worry  along  witn  an  un- 
■  trained  magistracy  ?  Our  unpaid  magistrates  are  not  all 

B  I  Earl  Russell  has  published  a  letter  to  Earl  Granville,  untrained,  nor  all  stupid,  but  there  are  very  untrained 
in  which  he  urges  the  necessity  of  an  autumn  Session.  I  and  intensely  stupid  men  among  them,  for  whose 
Ho  appeals  for  a  firm  and  resolute  treaty  among  all  the  blunders  their  fellow-subjects  often  have  to  smart.  For 
European  Powers  against  Turkish  tyranny  in  Europe,  example,  at  last  Leicester  ^assizes,  a  poor  man  was  sen- 
I  care  not,”  he  says,  “  whether  Russians,  Austrians,  tenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude  for  setting  fire  to 
Germans,  or  Italians,  succeed  the  Turks.  England  will  a  haystack,  his  only  crime  being  that  he  had  walked 
only  require  to  have  the  passage  into  the  Black  Sea  free  I  up  a  lane  for  a  necessary  purpose  in  a  district  where  he 
to  all  ships  of  war  and  of  commerce,  the  passage  to  I  was  a  stranger.  He  had  no  motive  for  setting  fire  to  the 
Odessa  and  Varna  open.”  I  haystack ;  he  helped  as  much  as  he  could  to  put  the  fire 

I  out ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  punish  somebody,  so  they 

T\^  XT  1 _ a  j  ‘Al.  •  j  j  1  •  seized  the  stranger,  and  when  it  turned  out  that  he  was 

Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwith  is  doing  good  work  in  ,  n-  j  °  a*  i  _  a?..  «  ««  u 

c _ •  _  ••  rA*^°AU  travelling  under  a  false  name,  for  a  pure  ireak  as  it 

bervia,  not  only  in  organising  relief  for  the  wounded,  ,  j  ui.  «  a.. 

A®At.°*AiA  Aj  Al  afterwards  appeared,  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his 

but  m  endeavounng  to  get  h^mtals  treated  as  neutral  ^  ^sk,  as  nn 

^  I?  .1,  ^  Tl  ’  *  doubt  they  do,  of  having  their  haystacks  set  on  fire  by 

says,  was  hanged  by  the  Turks  with  the  Red  Cross  on  ,  i  •  j  i  •  j  •^at _ a  ^  _ 

hd  arm,  but  hi  has  since  received  from  Rifaat  Pasha,  the  sleeping  and  smoking  under  the.^  and  a  form, 

governor  of  Widdin,  the  fullest  assurance  in  writing  magistracy,  partly  from  stupidity  partly  fram  she^ 

that  all  doctors  and  their  attendants  will  be  treated  with  i 

the  greatest  consideration,  so  that  henceforth  they  will  Dogberry  wiAout  the  ^ightes‘ 

havJ’nothing  to  fear.  This  is  the  most  valuable  sort  of  Io°g  are  we  to  be  content  with  this 

1.  u  «A  •  A _  A*  »»  XI.  •  sorfc  of  thing  r  The  man  got  a  free  pardon  as  soon  as 

English  “intervention ;  there  ara  no  surgeons  m  ^  ^  ,  y  before  the  Home  Secretary,  but  it 

Europe  so  welcome  as  our  own  in  the  hospital  and  m  x  a _ a«i 

the  battle  field  ^  I  accident  that  any  steps  were  taken  in  his  behalf, 

_____  and  why  were  the  facts  not  brought  out  at  the  assizes 

I  if  they  were  ignored  before  ? 

Mr.  Freeman’s  letter  on  Lord  Derby  in  the  Daily  _ 

News  has  the  merit  of  being  outspoken,  and  also  the 

merit  of  being  partly  true.  If  Lord  Derby  is  not  “a  Lord  Lytton’s  concern  for  Mr.  FuUer’s  syce’s  spleen 
windbag,”  or  “  a  hideous  crime,”  or  even  “  the  dullest  has  raised  a  storm  of  fury  and  indignation  throughout 
and  most  incapable  of  so-called  statesmen,”  he  has  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Only  the  more 
certainly  not  shown  much  capacity  for  his  present  moderate  among  his  critics  condescend  to  excuse  His 
position.  Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  think  him  stupid  as  Excellency,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  as  yet  only  a 
well  as  weak,  but  that  is  a  hasty  judgment.  His  in-  “griffin.”  Give  him  time  to  acquire  a  little  knowledge 
capacity  lies  not  in  intellect,  but  in  will.  He  is  a  of  the  country,  and  he  will  become  more  sound  on  the 
student  and  a  thinker  rather  than  a  man  of  action,  subject  of  spleens.  But  perhaps  impartial  observers. 
Probably  no  roan  in  England  feels  more  acutely  that  I  with  the  requisite  knowledge,  will  believe  that  the 
things  are  out  of  joint  in  Turkey,  but  he  has  not  de*  I  greatest  “  griffin  ”  in  the  land  is  right  in  principle,  and 
cision  enough  to  bo  of  much  use  in  setting  them  right,  that  the  “  White  Brahmins  ”  are  wrong.  Lord  Lyttoii 
Perhaps  Mr.  Freeman  would  say  that  it  is  worse  than  himself  appears  to  admit  that  the  groom’s  spleen  was  so 
idle  to  speculate  nicely  on  the  qualities  in  Lord  Derby  I  utterly  diseased  as  to  be  liable  to  rupture  from  the  most 
that  make  him  an  incapable  Foreign  Secretary,  while  trifling  accident,  and  that  Mr.  Fuller  was  unaware  of 
the  fact  remains  that  he  is  a  Foreign  Secretary  and  is  I  this  fact  when,  more  in  a  fit  of  temporary  impatience 
incapable  ;  and  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  Freeman  would  I  than  in  anger,  he  gave  the  negligent  syce  the 
be  quite  right  to  say  so.  The  whole  blame,  however,  of  I  “  slap  ”  on  the  head,  which  indirectly  resulted 
the  present  miscarriage  should  not  be  thrown  in  in  the  man’s  death.  But  having  admitted  all  this, 
this  wild  way  on  Lord  Derby.  The  blame  rests  knowing  also  that  the  slap  was  anything  but  severe,  and 
on  the  whole  administrative  and  diplomatic  service  con-  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  man’s  death  was  his 
nectedwith  Turkey.  We  had  a  weak  Foreign  Secretary,  jumping  from  a  wall  to  get  away  from  his  master.  His 
a  weak  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  a  weak  Excellency  overshot  the  mark  when  he  scolded  the 
Mrvice  at  the  disposal  of  the  ambassador— a  chain  weak  High  Court  of  Allahabad  for  not  having  regarded  the 
in  every  link  where  every  link  ought  to  have  been  of  case  as  one  of  “culpable  homicide.”  When,  however, 
the  greatest  possible  strength.  However  strong  Sir  the  Anglo-Indians  argue  that  the  spleen  of  almost  every 
Henrv  Elliot  and  Lord  Derby  had  been,  it  would  have  other  native  is  diseased,  they  only  give  His  Excellency 
b^n  but  a  chance  if  they  had  succeeded  in  averting  the  his  opportunity.  All  the  more  reason,  he  retorts,  for 
frightful  massacres  of  May,  with  the  defective  means  of  putting  some  restraint  on  your  temper.  Better  that 
information  at  their  command.  In  his  last  speech  in  |  one  Sahib  should  be  severely  punished  than  that  ten 


j 
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cold  donches  and  of  rubbings  with  wet  towels.  Riding 
on  horseback  and  in  carriages  fatigues  the  patient ;  his 
excursions  are,  therefore,  chiefly  by  boat.  Dr.  Capoleone 
thinks  he  can  observe  a  slight  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Murad.  We  may  add  that  the  letter  recently 
published  as  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Capoleone  is  a  pure 
forgery. 


spleens  should  be  prematurely  ruptured.  But  Lord 
Lytton’s  notions  about  the  prevalence  of  ill-usage  are 
immensely  exaggerated-  Native  servants  are  generally 
treated  with  the  kindness  which  their  patience  and 
gentleness  deserve.  Low-class  Europeans  are  sometimes 
given  to  kicking  and  cuffing  their  servants,  and  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  looked  after.  The  only  servant 
against  whom  you  are  likely  to  bear  a  gentle  grudge  is 
the  punkah- coolie,  who  stops  work,  and  falls  asleep,  in 
the  dead  of  the  hot  night.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  the  kindly  Viceroy  himself  may  yet  be  discovered 
stumbling  out  in  his.  nightgown  and  slippers  to  shy  a 
pail  of  water,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  at  the  slumbering  villain. 


Mr.  Disraeli’s  seat  is  not  to  fall  to  the  Conservatives 
without  a  contest.  Mr.  Rupert  Carington  has  issued 
an  address  so  trenchant  and  spirited  that  the  Times  has 
said  he  is  worth  looking  after,  and  the  Standard  has 
been  driven  to  assume  that  it  was  written  by  his  agent. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  critical  rather  than  constructive ;  it 
exposes  the  shortcomings  of  the  Conservatives  without 
stating  any  programme  for  their  opponents ;  but  it  is 
brilh'ant  and  efiective,  and  much  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  election  addresses.  If  Mr.  Carington  can  speiJc 
as  well  as  he  writes,  he  may  prove  no  unworthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  long  line  of  eminent  men  who  have  sat  for 
Bucks.  The  House  of  Commons  laughed  in  1848  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  informed  them  that  **  the  county  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  had  supplied  the  House  with  a  series  of  states¬ 
men  than  whom  no  body  of  men  had  more  contributed 
to  create  the  Empire,  sustain  the  renown,  and  cherish 
the  high  spirit  of  the  English  people.” 


The  dispute  between  the  missionaries  and  Bishop 
Coplestone,  regarding  the  extent  of  his  Lordship’s 
supervision  over  their  lay  agents,  will  most  probably 
lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  for  what  is  erroneously 
called  Church  Disestablishment  in  Ceylon.  The  State 
does  not  patronise  any  one  Church  in  particular.  It 
simply  pays  the  salaries  of  the  Bishop  and  a  small 
number  of  Episcopalian  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  chap¬ 
lains  and  catechists,  and  a  subsidy  of  one  thousand  rupees 
a  year  each  to  the  Catholic  and  Church  Missionary 
Societies — the  total  “  Ecclesiastical  Budget  ”  amounting 
to  140,000  rupees,  the  seventh  of  which  is  paid  to  the 
Bishop.  Those  ”  Liberationists  ”  who  belong  to  the 
favoured  denominations  are  influenced  not  merely  by  dis¬ 
like  to  the  taxation  of  a  Buddhist  people  for  the  support 
of  a  foreign  religion,  but  also  by  an  intense  anti-ritual- 
istic  spirit ;  and  Dr.  Coplestone,  unfortunately,  is  a  high 
ritualist.  They  include  many  prominent  planters,  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  of  course  all  the  denominations 
— such  as  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan — which  are  not 
subsidised  by  the  State.  Just  before  Dr.  Coplestone 
landed,  the  local  Mialls  were  hurrying  to  get  through 
with  their  petition  to  the  Queen  and  the  Legislature,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness  of  greeting  him  on 
his  arrival  with  what  might  appear  to  be  a  protest 
against  his  Lordship  personally.  They  are  not  likely  to 
be  quite  so  delicate  henceforth.  The  petition,  strongly 
supported  by  the  natives  and  the  European  residents, 
showed  that  of  the  two  and  a-half  millions  of  population 
only  about  55,000  were  Protestants ;  that  of  these,  again, 
only  15,000  were  benefited  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
subsidy.  We  do  not  suppose  the  agitators  would  be 
sufficiently  unchristian  to  recommend  the  exclusion  of 
the  ordinary  lay-people  from  churches  and  chapels  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  maintained  solely  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  Government  servants  ;  but  their  giuevance  is  that  in 
many  instances  the  State  chaplaincies  practically  exist 
for  non-official  worshippers  only. 


RUSSIA  AND  SERVIA. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  at  the 
present  moment  to  know  the  exact  relations  between 
Russia  and  Servia.  This  much  is  clear,  that  the  war  has 
been  fought  to  a  large  extent  with  Russian  money  ;  that 
the  Servians  have  been  led  by  Russian  officers;  that 
hundreds  of  Russian  volunteers  have  served  in  the 
ranks,  and  it  would  not  appear  that  the  volunteers  have 
left  the  Russian  service  or  even  in  all  cases  put  off  the 
Russian  uniform.  This  much  lies  on  the  surface ;  but 
there  are  other  questions  relating  to  movements  beneath 
the  surface  to  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  satisfactory 
answers.  Has  this  help  been  given  to  the  Servian  cause 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Russian  Government  P  Or  has 
it  been  given  with  the  connivance  of  the  Russian  Go¬ 
vernment  ?  And  if  with  the  connivance  of  the  Russian 
Government,  have  the  Czar  and  his  Ministers  been  in¬ 
triguing  for  their  own  purposes,  or  have  they  been  driven 
by  the  pressure  of  a  popular  sympathy  which  it  was  as 
much  as  their  existence  was  worth  to  resist  p 

The  question  of  instigation  is  one  upon  which  some 
light  may  be  thrown  a  century  or  two  hence,  but  which 
cannot  be  settled  now.  Unfortunately,  State  papers  are 
not  published  until  they  pass  into  the  domain  of  far-off 
history,  and  cease  to  have  much  interest  except  for  the 
studious.  But  of  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
authorities  there  cannot  be  any  rational  doubt.  They 
could  have  prevented  their  officers  and  soldiers  from 
joining  the  Servian  army  if  they  had  chosen.  The 
Servians  would  have  received  much  less  support  from 
the  Russian  people  than  they  have  done  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  made  up  their  minds  to  interpose  obstacles. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  did  interdict  the 
Slavonic  Committees  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
from  sending  assistance  to  Servia.  But  within  the  last 
fortnight  this  interdict  has  been  removed.  Russian 
officers  and  sub-officers  have  been  reaching  Belgrade  in 
parties  of  about  ten  persons.  Each  officer  h^as  been 
supplied  with  150  roubles  for  travelling  expenses,  and 
when  they  reach  Belgrade  they  state  that  they  i*equire 
no  pay.  This  could  not  happen  without  the  connivance 
of  the  Government.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
nivance  P  Is  it  treacherous  and  reprehensible  P  Can 
the  Czar  help  himself  p  Is  he  calculating  his  move¬ 
ments  to  realise  the  long-cherished  Russian  dream  of 
extension  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  is  he  drifting  in 
spite  of  himself  on  the  top  of  a  mighty  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  chapter  in  past  history 
helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  present.  We  pointed 
out,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  struggle  last  year, 


A  medical  report,  apparently  coming  from  a  first-rate 
source,  which  is  published  in  a  Berlin  paper,  describes 
minutely  the  bodily  and  mental  condition  of  Murad  V. 
The  Sultan  is  in  a  state  of  general  weakness,  shows 
utter  apathy  to  all  that  occurs  around  him,  and  is  dis¬ 
tracted  in  the  extreme.  He  suffers  from  want  of  sleep 
and  appetite,  from  giddiness  and  frequent  vomiting; 
and  his  nervous  debility  is  so  great  that  the  slightest 
noise  makes  him  often  tremble  all  over.  He  is  very 
emaciated,  and  his  hair  is  rapidly  becoming  grey.  The 
violent  change  which  elevated  him  to  the  throne,  and 
the  assassination  of  Hussein  Avni  and  Raschid,  shook 
his  mind  all  the  more  deeply  as  the  Empire  had 
at  the  same  time  to  contend  against  a  great  danger. 
Such  is  the  weakness  of  Murad  V.  that  no  Minister  can 
hold  communication  with  him  ;  practically,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  therefore  carried  on  by  the  Cabinet  alone.  The 
report  states  that  the  late  Hussein  Avni,  having  observed 
the  Sultan’s  physical  and  psychical  debility,  asked 
Dr.  Miihlig,  the  medical  adviser  of  the  German  embassy 
at  Constantinople,  to  accompany  him  one  day  to  Dolma- 
Bagdche,  in  order  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  state  of 
Murad  and  the  treatment  to  be  followed.  The  visit  had 
been  fixed  for  June  16 ;  but  the  night  before,  Hussein 
was  murdered.  At  present,  the  Sultan  is  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Capoleone,  whose  treatment  mainly  consists  of 
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that  the  relation  of  Rnssia  to  the  Greek  Christians  of 
Turkey  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  our  own  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  steady  efforts  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  deprive  the 
Netherlands  of  their  ancient  privileges,  begot  a  spirit 
of  discontent  among  the  prosperous  Flemings ;  this 
discontent  gathered  force,  and  found  vent  in  iconoclastic 
riots ;  the  riots  brought  upon  the  people  the  Spanish 
forces, under  thecommand  of  the  Dukeof  Alva.  Underthe 
stem  rule  of  Alva,  with  whom  bigotry  and  avarice  went 
band  in  hand,  the  people  were  pillaged  and  massacred 
with  circumstances  of  atrocity  which,  till  the  recent 
horrors  in  Bulgaria,  would  have  been  shuddered  at  as 
abominable  memories  of  extinct  barbarity  never 
again  to  be  revived  in  this  world ;  but  they  had  not 
the  desired  effect  of  suppressing  the  hardy  race  that 
had  conquered  the  Netherlands  from  the  sea.  The 
Dutch  merchants  had  spirit  enough  to  fight  to  the  death 
for  their  hard-earned  wealth  and  their  dearly-cherished 
religion,  and  they  resisted  the  veteran  troops  of  Spain 
with  a  heroism  which  has  never  been  surpassed  among 
the  glorious  struggles  which  small  communities  have 
made  for  independence.  With  this  struggle  of  their 
neighbours  and  co-religionists,  rivals  though  they  were 
in  commerce,  it  was  impossible  that  the  English  people 
should  not  sympathise.  The  sympathies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  more  divided,  and  perplexed  by  considerations 
of  state.  We  are  now  behind  the  scenes,  and  can  see  the 
various  motives  which  weighed  with  Elizabeth.  She  was 
not  an  emotional  woman,  and  feelings  of  humanity  did 
not  much  affect  her  policy.  She  was  but  a  moderate 
Protestant,  and  the  torture  and  extermination  of  Cal¬ 
vinists  did  not  touch  her  very  deeply.  The  crushing 
effect  of  Philip’s  cruelties  on  Dutch  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  was  an  advantage  to  England ;  it  drove  the 
skilled  workmen  of  Flanders  to  the  English  towns,  and 
increased  the  trade  of  English  merchants;  and  she 
probably  cared  more  for  this  than  for  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism  in  any  form.  Then  she  stood  in  just  dread 
of  the  power  of  Spain.  England  was  then  a  small  state, 
with  a  population  barely  exceeding  five  millions,  and  its 
ruler  would  have  incurred  a  grave  responsibility  in 
challenging  a  contest  with  the  greatest  Power  in  the 
world,  infinitely  her  superior  in  troops  and  in  treasures. 
Elizabeth  was  glad  to  see  the  Netherlands  in  revolt,  and 
wished  with  all  her  heart  that  the  revolt  should  continue ; 
it  was  her  interest,  as  a  politician,  that  it  should  continue 
as  long  as  possible,  and  hamper  Philip  in  his  designs 
upon  England.  Still,  she  did  not  dare,  and  felt  no 
strong  motive  to  take  part  openly  with  the  Dutch.  A 
great  temptation  was  held  out  to  her  when  the  Dutch, 
despairing  of  help  from  their  co-religionists  in  France, 
offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  to  England.  But 
her  caution  was  stronger  than  her  ambition.  Much  as 
she  would  have  liked  to  see  England  once  more  a  con¬ 
tinental  power,  she  knew  that  the  annexation  of  the 
Netherlands  meant  interminable  war  with  France  as  well 
as  with  Spain,  and  she  knew  that  her  resources  were  not 
equal  to  coping  with  such  a  combination. 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  English  Government. 
But  the  English  people  viewed  the  matter  with  a  much 
less  balanced  judgment.  There  were  no  newspapers  in 
those  days,  and  no  correspondents  to  fire  them  with 
tales  of  Dutch  heroism,  and  descriptions  of  Spanish 
atrocity,  to  dilate  on  the  defence  of  Haarlem,  and  paint 
in  minute  details  the  agonies  of  the  victims  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  on  rack  and  gibbet,  but  some  notion  of  these 
tilings  was  gathered  from  stray  wanderers,  expatriated 
Flemish  workmen,  and  homeward-bound  sailors,  and 
pity  and  indignation  spread  among  the  people  as  the 
news  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Bands  of  volunteers 
were  organised,  and  stole  over  to  Antwerp  to  help  in 
the  good  cause.  Subscriptions  were  collected  in  the 
churches.  The  merchants  of  London  s<Bnt  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  insurrection,  a  present 
of  half  a  million  crowns.  Elizabeth  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  if  she  had  chosen,  but  she  winked  at  it,  and 
even  dribbled  out  secret  subsidies  from  her  own  purse, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  seize,  on  a  very  shallow  pretext. 


some  money  which  was  on  its  way  for  the  payment  of 
the  Spanish  troops.  But  the  most  active  and  open  sup. 
porters  of  the  Dutch  were  the  English  “  sea-dogs,”  as 
they  were  called — the  hardy,  greedy,  pious  mariners  to 
whose  enterprise  England  is  indebted  for  so  much  of 
her  greatness.  No  Government  could  have  controlled 
these  rovers.  Their  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  Pro¬ 
testants  and  gallant  defenders  of  their  liberties  was 
hearty,  and  they  were  not  the  men  to  keep  their  hands 
idle  when  their  hearts  were  touched,  more  especially 
when  they  could  give  vent  to  their  feelings  by  crippling 
the  hated  Popish  power,  and  robbing  the*  richly-laden 
galleys  of  Spain.  They  could  not  attack  the  Spaniards 
near  home  under  their  own  flag,  but  they  took  letters 
of  marque  from  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  scoured 
the  Channel  with  thorough  vigilance.  On  one  occasion 
they  were  joined  at  Dover  roads  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  under  Brederode  and  De  la 
Mark,  and  assumed  complete  command  of  the  straits. 
Every  Spanish  vessel  that  attempted  to  pass  was  chased 
and  caught.  The  bold  privateers  brought  their  prizes 
into  Dover,  and  sold  them  in  open  market.  Elizabeth 
was  all  the  time  iu  nominal  friendship  with  Philip,  and 
was  by  no  means  eager  to  break  the  peace,  but  she  was 
eventually  forced  into  war  by  the  impulse  of  her  less 
calculating  subjects. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  Christians  of  Turkey  are  substantially  different 
from  what  then  prevailed  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  except  that  the  Slavs  are  a  more  phleg¬ 
matic  race  than  English  sailors  were  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
supplies  of  men  and  money  should  find  their  way  across 
the  Danube;  and  if  the  struggle  continues  in  any  shape 
for  a  few  months  longer,  no  astonishment  need  be  felt 
if  the  Russian  Government  is  forced  to  abandon  its 
attitude  of  formal  neutrality.  We  believe  that  the  Czar 
and  some  of  his  advisers  at  least  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace,  because  they  risk  much  and  can  gain  little  by 
war.  But  just  as  there  were  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
eager  spirits  who  pressed  her  to  adopt  a  bold  and  warlike 
policy,  so  there  are  about  Alexander  some  counsellors 
who  urge  him  to  precipitate  events.  The  war-party  in 
Servia  is  evidently  holding  out  in  hopes  that  these 
counsellors  may  prevail. 


THE  WAR. 

Slowly,  but  with  an  unbending  steadiness,  the  Turkish 
army  is  pushing  its  way  into  the  interior  of  Prince 
Milan’s  dominion.  Since  we  wrote  last,  the  Ottoman 
force,  which  was  on  the  way  from  Knjazewatz  to  Banja, 
has  executed  a  movement  which  took  the  strategy  of 
General  Tchernaieff  utterly  by  surprise.  Suddenly 
retracing  its  steps,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  force  the 
defile  before  it,  the  army  under  Achmed  Eyub  took  a 
circuitous  and  most  difficult  path  over  a  mountain-ridge 
which  runs  from  Gramada  northwards  in  a  direction 
east  of  the  stronghold  Alexinatz.  To  climb  up  those 
heights,  and  to  drag  heavy  guns  over  a  steep  and  road¬ 
less  ground,  entailed  the  greatest  efforts  and  sufferings 
upon  Eyub’s  soldiers.  But  they  performed  the  difficult 
feat  with  remarkable  agility,  and,  coming  out  at  the 
Osren  Mountains,  unexpectedly  bore  down  upon  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexinatz.  A  few  battalions  of 
Servian  militia  and  volunteers,  under  a  Russian  leader, 
were  surprised  and  shattered  at  St.  Stephan,  in  the 
Osren  hills,  and  lost  their  cannon. 

No  military  critic  had  hitherto  considered  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Eyub  a  possible  or  likely  one.  Tchernaieff 
found  himself  thereby  quite  outwitted.  Having  massed 
the  bulk  of  his  army  in  a  more  northern  direction,  he 
was,  by  the  strategy  of  the  Turkish  general,  almost 
separated  from  Alexinatz.  In  the  meanwhile,  Osman 
Pasha,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Zaitchar,  has  beeu 
watching  Leshjanin  on  the  road  to  Boljewatz,  thus 
keeping  a  portion  of  the  Servian  troops  away  from  the 
Morava  valley,  where  the  iron  dice  are  now  thrown. 
Simultaneously  with  the  march  of  Eyub,  two  Turkish 
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columns,  under  Abdul  Kerim  and  *Ali  Saib,  moved 
along  tbe  two  banks  of  the  Morava  upon  Alexinatz. 
The  last  official  Belgrade  bulletin  before  us,  which  is 
couched  in  the  usual  triumphant  style,  boldly  alleges 
that  at  Supowatz  and  Golesnitza,  two  frontier  villages, 
“the  Turks  were  repulsed  and  pursued  beyond  the 
frontier.”  The  bulletin  adds  : — “  The  Servian  troops 
have  shown  in  this  contest  an  extraordinary  valour,” 
Pi’om  the  reports  of  English  correspondents  who 
are  with  the  Servian  and  the  Turkish  armies,  we  know 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  state¬ 
ment.  The  correspondent  who  is  with  the  Servian 
army,  and  whose  sympathies  are  enlisted  on  that  side, 
says  that  at  Tessica — or  Teschitza,  as  the  word  is  pro¬ 
nounced — the  Servians  stood  the  assault  well  for  a  time, 
but  that,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  line  exposed  in  the  open 
wavered  and  then  broke,  when  the  retreat  became  a 
sauve  qui  pent.  The  artillery  fled  in  advance  of  the 
infantry.  “There  was  a  wild  and  general  stampede 
along  the  Morava  Valley  road  to  the  bridge  head  oppo¬ 
site  Alexinatz.” 

From  Supowatz  to  Drenowatz,  from  thence  to 
Loijika,  Bnimir,  Nosrina  and  Mrsol  (or  Merschol), 
Ali  Saib  steadily  made  his  way  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  According  to  the  last  news,  he  was 
firing  down  into  “  Pricilovitza  ” — or  Pertschilovitza,  as 
we  find  it  called  in  the  must  trustworthy  map — a  village 
just  opposite  Alexinatz.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Morava,  the  Turks  have  pushed  down,  at  the  same  time, 
as  far  as,  and  beyond,  Katun  ;  the  two  columns  which 
moved  along  the  Morava  mutually  supporting  each 
other.  There,  too,  the  Servian  infantry  are  described 
by  the  correspondent  who  was  with  them,  as  ”  behaving 
very  badly,  utterly  unable  to  stand  against  shell  fire, 
and  contributing  by  their  panic  to  injure  the  artillery, 
which  was  acting  in  a  more  soldierlike  manner.” 
It  is  added  that,  in  the  successive  retreats,  the 
Servians  frequently  leave  their  wounded  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Turks.  The  English  surgeons,  steadily  work¬ 
ing  under  fire,  show  a  good  example  to  the  Servian 
surgeons,  who  are  very  much  in  want  of  such  an  ex¬ 
ample.  At  the  Timok,  also,  it  is  stated  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  Fester  Lloyd  by  a  correspondent  who  accompanied 
Leshjanin’s  army — nearly  300  severely  wounded  Servian 
soldiers  were  found  left  in  utter  helplessness  by  the 
doctors,  as  well  as  by  the  hospital  attendants ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  the  Servian  officers  in  command. 

Whilst  the  whole  Morava  Valley,  between  the  Servian 
frontier  and  Alexinatz,  has  been  enveloped  in  one  wide 
blaze  of  fire,  Horvatovitch  was  able  to  re-occupy 
Knjazewatz,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  bulk  of 
Eyub*s  troops.  The  Belgrade  accounts  make  a  great 
deal  of  that  re-occupation ;  but  we  need  scarcely  say 
that,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  of  no  import¬ 
ance.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  Horvatovitch  to  stand 
by  Tchernaieflf  in  the  present  great  trial  of  strength  than 
to  carry  on  a  desultory  warfare  against  the  remnants  of 
Eynb’s  rear-guard.  Turning  from  the  south-east  to  the 
west,  we  find  that  matters  on  the  Ibar  are  in  a  stationary 
condition,  Tcholak  Antitch  having  retreated,  whilst  the 
Turks  do  not  seem  to  have  made  a  forward  movement 
in  that  direction.  At  the  Drina,  Ranko  Alimpitch, 
after  having  been  cited  to  Belgrad  to  give  an  account  of 
his  doings,  has  for  the  nonce  been  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.  His  headquarters  are  still  at  Badovintche, 
but  that  village,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  on  Servian 
territory. 

Since  the  Russian  Colonel  Despotovitch  has  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  Bosnian  free-corps,  in 
consequence  of  a  mutiny  of  volunteers  who  shot  their 
officers  and  then  asked  for  Despotovitch  as  their  leader, 
nothing  of  importance  has  happened  in  the  insurgent 
Bosnian  districts.  Quarrels  among  these  free-corps  are 
still  continuing.  An  insurgent  leader,  who  had  hitherto 
been  praised  as  one  of  the  most  efficient,  a  certain 
Peter  Uzelatz,  was  recently  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  of  his  colleagues,  when  he  was  accused  of  being 
a  spy,  and  sentenced  to  immediate  expulsion  from  the 
camp,  under  a  throat  of  outlawry,  which  would  entitle 
everybody  to  take  his  life.  On  his  part,  Despotovitch 


has  issued  a  manifesto,  in’  which  he  proclaims  Prinoe 
Milan  IV.  Obrenovitch,  “Hospodar  and  Monarch  of 
Bosnia.”  He  says  that,  in  his  quality  as  “  stadtholder 
of  Bosnia,  and  commander-in-chief  ot  all  the  Bosnian 
troops,”  he  is  empowered  by  His  Highness  to  decree  in 
person  the  necessary  rewaras  for  any  meritorious  acts 
of  the  troops.  At  the  same  time  he  raises  a  hope  of  the 
Russian  nation,  and  all  the  other  Slavonian  brethren, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  insurrection. 

In  the  Herzegovina,  Mukhtar  Pasha  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  any  fresh  Montenegrin  attack.  The  Turks 
appear  to  have  hit  upon  a  plan  of  relieving  Mukhtar  by 
making  incessant  attacks  upon  the  Montenegrin  frontier 
from  the  Albanian  side.  Prince  Nikita  has  found  him¬ 
self  compelled,  in  consequence  of  these  tactics,  to  march 
the  body  of  his  troops  back  into  his  own  Principality. 
In  the  last  engagement  on  the  Podgoritza  side,  the  Mon¬ 
tenegrins  surprised  a  number  of  Turkish  irregulars ; 
partly  routing,  partly  cutting  them  down,  yatagan  in 
hand.  An  English  correspondent,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mahmud  Pasha,  visited  the  Turkish  hospital  at  Podgo¬ 
ritza,  when  he  found  some  of  the  wounded  mutilated, 
their  noses  and  upper  lips  having  been  slit  open,  and 
one  ear  of  each  patient  cut  off.  This  account  tallies 
with  what  the  Montenegrins  had  done  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when — according  to  the  statement  of  the  Folitische 
GorrespondenZf  which  is  favourable  to  the  Servian  cause 
— they  crushed  in  the  heads  of  several  hundred  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  not  being  allowed  by  their  com¬ 
mander  to  cut  them  oflT.  In  this  war,  unfortunately, 
brutal  behaviour  occurs  often  on  both  sides.  In  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  the  loose  fighting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Black  Mountain  has  little  importance.  It  is  in  the 
Morava  Valley  that  the  decisive  blow  is  struck. 


MR.  DISRAELI’S  CARDINAL  VIRTDE. 


Dean  Stanley  has  not  preached  a  funeral  sermon  over 
Mr.  Disraeli,  but  Funch  has  paid  him  the  tribute  of  me¬ 
morial  verses  which  it  usually  pays  to  the  great  de¬ 
parted.  Funch,  we  observe,  pronounces  the  Earl  of 
Beaoonsfield’s  coronet  to  have  been  well  earned.  When 
Funch  puts  on  his  serious  mask,  his  voice  is  the  vox 
popuU ;  his  verdict  is  final,  and  all  must  bow  to  it.  For 
our  humble  parts  we  should  be  sorry  to  vex  the  mighty 
shade  where  he 

liyes  and  lies  reclined 

On  the^hills  like  a  god  altogether,  careless  of  mankind — 

to  disturb  him  before  his  time,  amidst  those  tranquil 
joys  which  have  been  described  by  a  distinguished  states¬ 
man  as  the  calm  though  somewhat  colourless  blisses  of 
tbe  political  middle  state,  in  which  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  men  who  once  lived  in  the  fret  and  turmoil 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  await  upon  red  benches 
the  final  judgment  of  history.”  But  without  de¬ 
siring  to  anticipate  the  judgment  on  Mr.  Disraeli 
which  we  hope  yet  to  receive  from  the  impartial  pen  of 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in 
his  career,  some  problems  suggested  by  it,  which  may 
fittingly  be  discussed  now.  The  life  of  such  a  man 
inevitably  becomes  a  potent  moral  or  immoral  force  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  whose  eyes  his  career  is  run  ; 
and  when  a  seal  of  titular  honour  is  put  upon  it,  it  is 
consecrated  as  an  example,  and  all  who  are  concerned 
in  having  the  glass  of  honour  according  to  which  our 
young  men  fashion  themselves,  kept  clear  and  bright, 
have  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  of  seeing  that  the  excess 
of  the  virtues  which  have  been  consecrated  bo  not 
emulated  rather  than  their  golden  mean.  ^  . 

“  Pith,  patience,  and  power,”  are  the  cardinal  virtues 
which  our  great  and  genial  moralist  selects  as  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  chief  claim  to  admiration. 


And  all  who  can  honour  pith,  patience,  and  power, 
And  the  strenuous  purpose  that  runs  a  life  through 
Like  a  muscle  of  iron,  are  glad  of  the  hour 

That  sees  his  hand  close  on  the  honour,  his  due. 


The  lesson  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli’s  career  is  charged 
for  those  young  men  who  resolve  to  climb  the  giddy 
steeps  of  ambition  is — never  to  despair.  Over  the  head 
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of  the  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield,  in  that  Temple  of  Fame  to 
which  the  rising  generation  resort  for  gloiious  pre¬ 
cedents  to  guide  and  cheer  them,  is  written  in  golden 
letters  the  motto  Tonjuurs  de  Vaudace.  He  has  shown  a 
heroic  courage  in  many  trying  circumstances  which 
would  have  crushed  a  less  resolute  heart.  Every 
moralist  must  recognise  the  value  of  such  an  example 
of  fortitude  to  a  nation.  It  is  a  most  healthy  and 
bracing  influence  ;  our  aspiring  youth  do  well  to  open 
their  hearts  to  it ;  the  thought  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
endured  without  giving  in  may  nerve  them  to  fresh  en¬ 
deavours  when  they  are  weary  and  faint.  There  is  not 
much  in  common  between  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
but  they  have  this  in  common,  that  they  have,  one  by 
preaching  and  the  other  by  practice,  supplied  a  powerful 
counteraction  to  the  Wertherism  which  threatened  to 
become  an  overwhelming  force  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  kindly  Mentor  to 
warn  our  young  Telemachi  against  copying  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  extravagances  of  the  virtue  of  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  so  great  an  exemplar.  There  is  need  of  the 
admonition  “  Be  not  too  courageous  neither.” 

We  do  not  think  any  weight  is  to  bo  attached  to  the 
charge  of  political  immorality  which  the  Whigs  were  so 
fond  of  urging  against  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  time  of  his 
.Reform  Bill.  The  charge  at  least  does  not  apply  to 
that  transaction,  although  it  was  natural  that  it  should 
be  made  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment.  It  is  true  that, 
to  use  the  words  that  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  applied  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  ho  persuaded  the  Tories  to  steal  the 
clothes  of  the  Whigs  while  they  were  bathing,  or 
rather  to  steal  the  web  while  they  were  haggling  with 
the  tailor  about  the  cut  of  a  new  suit.  That  was  his 
policy,  the  great  achievement  of  his  life,  the  foundation 
of  his  political  renown,  although  perhaps  as  much  “  a 
whim  of  fate  ”  as  a  proof  of  statesmanlike  sagacity. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why  the  web  of  Reform  should 
be  considered  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Whigs,  except 
that  they  had  stolen  it  in  183*2,  and  proposed  to  utilise 
it  for  good  warm  clothing  to  themselves  and  their  heirs 
for  ever.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  frustration  of  this  intention 
was  adroit,  but  not  ncce.«»sarily  immoral.  Telemachus 
may  fairly  imitate  that  achievement,  if  he  can. 

But  there  are  certain  passages  in  J\Ir.  Disraeli’s  career 
which  are  not  models  for  imitation,  and  which  suggest  a 
branch  of  courage  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  occasionally 
showed  himself  deficient — the  courage  of  admitting  the 
truth.  The  world  has  well-nigh  forgotten  the  charge 
brought  against  Mr.  Stansfeld  in  1864,  of  being  privy 
to  the  Greco  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
but  few  political  events  have  created  greater  excitement 
for  the  time.  It  had  been  stated,  without  any  attempt 
at  proof,  that  the  conspirator  Greco  had  addressed 
letters  to  Mazzini  under  an  assumed  name  at  Mr.  Stans- 
feld’s  private  residence,  and  the  Conservatives  used  this 
report  for  party  purposes  with  unscrupulous  virulence. 
It  has  always  oeen  Mr.  Disraeli’s  boast  that  he  was  a 
party  man,  and  he  sought  to  damage  the  Government  of 
which  Mr.  Stansfeld  was  a  member  by  an  outrageous 
attack  on  Mazzini,  in  that  exaggerated  vein  which  was 
freely  described  as  “  mountebankish  ”  till  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
courage  won  him  the  respect  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Bright 
replied,  and  in  the  course  of  his  reply  remarked  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  shown  a  little  more  tenderness 
towards  principles  which  he  had  himself  extolled  in  his 
early  writings.  The  allusion  was  to  a  passage  in  the 
‘  Revolutionary  Epick,’  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  earlier 
writings,  of  which  very  few  copies  were  then  in 
existence : — 

And  blessed  be  the  hand  that  dares  to  ware 

The  regieidal  steel  which  shall  redeem 

A  nation’s  sorrow  with  a  tyrant’s  blood. 

“  I  think,”  Mr.  Bright  said,  “  that  I  have  read  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  expressed  opinions  very 
much  like  those  to  which  ho  referred.”  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
once  started  up,  and  declared  that  “  there  was  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  that  statement,  and  that  he  gave 
it  the  most  unqualified  contradiction.”  Now  this  was  a 
very  courageous  thing  to  do.  But  Mr.  Disraeli’s  courage 
carried  him  even  farther.  Only  fifty  copies  of  the 


*  Revolutionary  Epick  *  had  been  printed,  and  the  work 
was  extremely  rai’e.  Mr.  Disraeli  issued  a  new  edition 
as  the  easiest  way  of  disproving  Mr.  Bright’s  allegations. 
He  had  not  thought,  he  said  in  his  preface,  of  reprinting  so 
juvenile  and  incomplete  a  production — it  was  written  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  over  thirty — but  it  had  unexpectedly 
become  the  subject  of  public  controversy,  and  therefore 
he  wished  the  public  to  know  what  it  really  contained. 
”  The  corrections,”  ho  stated,  “  were  purely  literary.” 
But  Mr.  Bright’s  informant,  Mr.  W.  T.  Malleson,  hap¬ 
pened  to  possess  one  of  the  few  surviving  copies  of  the 
original  work,  and  he  discovered  and  proclaimed  the 
fact  that,  among  the  literary  corrections,  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  omitted  his  fiery  panegyric  of  the  regicide. 

Mr.  Bright  had  expressed  himself  willing  to  condone 
the  bloodthirety  heroics  of  the  ‘  Revolutionary  Epick  *  as 
the  outcome  of  an  honourable  youthful  enthusiasm,  but 
Mr.  Disraeli  repudiated  any  such  defence.  Ho  boldly 
denied  the  existence  of  the  passages  referred  to  with  a 
confidence  in  the  carelessness  of  critics  which  was  for 
once  misplaced.  For  once  a  critic  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  collating  the  second  edition  with  the  first.  That 
is  the  most  notable  example  of  a  daring  of  which 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  has  given  many 
instances.  It  represents  the  excess  of  his  cardinal  virtue 
of  courage,  an  excess  which  is  forgiven  to  the  Earl  of 
Beacoiisfield,  but  against  which  the  adventurous  Tele¬ 
machus  would  do  well  to  be  on  his  guard. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  ITS  BEAUTY. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Solway,  four  miles  or  so  from 
the  clerical  College  of  St.  Bees,  is  Lord  Lonsdale’s 
pocket  borough  of  Whitehaven,  represented  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  Honourable — or  rather  the  Right  Hon. — 
George  Cavendish  Bentinck,  and  notable  besides  for  its 
coal  pits,  and  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and  up  to  a  recent 
period,  for  its  strong  and  demonstrative  Evangelicalism 
in  the  Established  Church.  In  earlier  days  the  tendency 
of  the  clergy  was  different.  The  pulpits  of  the  three 
churches  of  the  town  were  before  that  time  filled  by 
altogether  latitudinarian  men.  One  who  gloried  in  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  boasted  of  a  noble  line 
of  ancestry  extending  back  to  Athelstan,  “that  lord  of 
earls,”  preached  short,  admirable  sermons  on  history, 
politics,  and  all  manner  of  subjects  by  which  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  could  be  adapted  to  passiug  events.  Another, 
a  big  burly  manly  Welshman,  who  had  a  peculiarly 
happy  way  of  saying  in  human  thunder  “  Three  times 
three  for  our  noble  King,”  was  renowned  for  his  practical 
sermons  to  sailors  and  clubs,  for  the  grandeur  with  which 
he  rolled  up  the  aisle  of  his  church  in  linen  or  Geneva, 
and  for  his  addresses  as  chairman  of  magistrates  to 
rascals  who  broke  the  King’s  laws.  The  third  was 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  wish  to  make  all  things  go 
smoothly  to  the  end — “  let  us  eat  and  drink  ”  was  the 
lesson  of  his  life.  And  he  ate  and  drank,  and  in  due 
time  he  died.  He  was  the  first  of  the  three  who  gave 
way  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Old  Athelstan  re¬ 
mained  long  enough  to  instruct  a  second  as  he  had  in¬ 
structed  a  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale  ;  and  the  friend  of  the 
sailors,  the  terror  of  vagabonds,  remained  longer  still,  a 
virtual  pillar  in  Church  and  State.  The  first  of  these 
great  men  who  died  was  by  far  the  happiest  of  the 
three,  for  he  escaped  seeing  a  pulpit  of  the  town  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  Evangelical  of  the  most  confirmed  type — a 
man  who  began  Sunday  schools  and,  in  time.  Refuge 
schools,  and,  worst  of  all,  filled  his  church  pews  in  many 
cases  with  carpenters,  and  weavers,  and  quarrymen,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  the  pews  empty  and  respectable,  as 
aforetime.  A  new  school,  narrower  by  far  than  the  old 
one,  now  began.  Thunder  against  Popery  and  Dissent 
became  the  prevailing  sentiment,  till  at  last  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  was  altogether  distanced  in  the  anti- 
Popery  battle  by  a  Presbyterian  brother  who  had  a 
special  gift  for  demolishing  the  Pope.  The  clergy  then 
took  refuge  in  missionary  meetings,  and  sundry  other 
characteristic  developments  of  Evangelical  principles. 

A  mile  or  so  on  the  side  of  the  town  opposite  to 
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St.  Bees  there  is  the  little  fishing  village  of  Parton, 
notable  chiefly  for  its  Easter  Monday  sports,  the  most 
notable  sports  in  all  the  world,  the  old  people  say,  and 
throwing  the  Derby  Day  quite  into  the  shade ;  and 
above  this  little  village,  on  a  plateau  believed  to  have 
once  been  the  site  of  a  BLoman  encampment,  is  the  pretty 
little  parish  church  of  Moresby.  “  Once  on  a  time  ” 
Moresby  Church  was  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  parish. 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  went  there  to  seek  out,  or  look 
at,  their  family  tombs,  and  many  a  person  of  heterodox 
creed  walked  over  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  join  in  a 
simple  service,  and  hear  an  old-fashioned  sermon  on  the 
duties  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death  and  eternity. 
The  scene  changed,  however.  The  Evangelical  clergy¬ 
man  still  holds  his  place,  still  perhaps  says  a  word 
against  the  Pope  when  he  can,  for  the  Presbyterian 
brother  has  gone  to  other  parts.  But  the  church  of 
the  friend  of  the  sailors  and  the  peaceful  old  church 
of  Moresby  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  prophets  of 
these  latter  days.  We  purpose  to  give  our  readers  a 
specimen — a  picture  if  we  can — of  the  brilliant  and 
accomplished  ecclesiastics  who  rule  in  the  pulpits  of 
these  churches. 

In  the  church  where  the  friend  of  the  sailors  once 
read  prayers  with  solemnity,  and  preached  with  au¬ 
thority,  and  upheld,  though  without  disputation,  the 
spiritual  headship  of  the  King,  the  Rev.  Henry  Salkeld- 
Cooke  is  now  the  “  Catholic  Priest,’*  and  is  causing 
about  as  much  turmoil  among  the  clergy  and  dissenters 
of  the  parish  as  a  hawk  might  be  expected  to  cause 
among  chickens.  Some  little  time  ago  the  clergy  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  Cooke  to  address  them  on  Disestablishment, 
knowing  that  he  was  in  that  respect  a  “  Liberationist.” 
Mr.  Cooke  gives  his  own  account  of  the  sequel.  “  Canon 
Knowles,”  he  says,  “  wrote  to  me  requesting  me  in  the 
name  of  the  clerical  meeting  to  write  a  paper  on  Dis¬ 
establishment.  Of  course  I  complied.  My  opinions 
were  well  known,  and  I  took  for  granted  that  when 
they  asked  me  to  write  such  a  paper,  however  they 
might  disagree  with  my  views,  they  would  receive  them 
with  that  decency  and  courtesy  which  we  expect  from 
gentlemen.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I  was  soon  inter¬ 
rupted  with  hisses  and  cries  of  disapprobation,  and, 
before  I  could  conclude,  saluted  by  insults  not  usual 
amongst  gentlemen.  I  was  practically  driven  from  the 
room  and  the  house.  On  stating  that  I  should  retire 
from  the  Society,  Canon  Knowles  at  once  moved  that 
my  resignation  should  be  accepted,  and  thus  I  was 
practically  expelled.  I  now  (in  publishing  the  paper) 
give  the  congregation,  of  which  I  am  pastor,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deciding  how  far  such  treatment  was  to  be 
expected  or  deserved.” 

We  should  like  our  readers  to  have  “  an  opportunity  ” 
of  coming  to  a  like  decision,  from  two  diflTerent  points 
of  view  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  give  one  or  two 
'extracts,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Whitehaven 
Herald.  Here  is  one  gem  which  we  hope  Englishmen  will 
esteem  highly,  and  as  it  deserves  to  be  esteemed : — 

It  is  disestablishment  we  demand,  not  disendowment.  We  demand 
that  we  should  go  forth  as  the  Israelites  did,  with  all  our  religious 
property.  Not  one  hoof  should  be  left  behind.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  suppose  the  most  violent  enemies  to  disestablishment  wiU 
cordially  agree  that  it  would  be  much  better  that  we  should  be 
plundered  of  our  endowments,  yes,  and  even  robbed  of  our  churches, 
than  that  we  should  be  plundered  of  our  creeds,  and  robbed  of  our 
services.  Nor  do  we  object  to  the  State  paying  all  due  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  our  position  as  an  integral  branch  of  Christ’s  Church  in 
this  country.  We  assert  that  it  is  her  duty  and  her  interest  to  do 
BO.  Repeal  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  we  have  been 
fettered,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Fall  back  upon  the  great  charter 
of  King  John,  “ That  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  Free*' 
What  then  do  I  propose  ?  Such  a  scheme  as  this  brought  forward 
by  William  Gladstone : — That  on  and  after  the  First  of  January 
next,  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  free !  ceasing  to  be  the 
Established  or  National  Church  of  the  country.  That  all  payments 
of  tithes,  rent-charges,  dtc.,  shall  cease.  That  the  State  shall 
resume  possession  of  all  property  of  every  kind,  which  shall  be 
clearly  proved  to  have  been  conferred  at  any  time  by  the  State  upon 
the  Church;  and  that  the  Church  shall,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
retain  all  other  property  as  the  lawful  owner,  which  would  include 
aU  buildings  of  either  a  religious  or  educational  character. 

The  Herald  adds : — ‘‘  The  rev.  gentleman  avers,  in 
reply  to  how  the  Chnrch  would  get  on  without  State 


aid,  that  it  is  now  getting  none  that  he  knows  of ;  that 
the  Church  has  herself  spent  35  millions  during  the 
Ifwt  35  years  in  building  and  enlarging  churches  ;  and 
disestablishment  would  signify  to  many  hundreds  of  us— - 
poor  curates,  living,  as  we  shall  call  it  living,  upon  a 
hundred  and  fifty  a  year — would  signify  to  us,  say, 
5C^Z.,  or  800Z.,  or  1,000Z.  When  the  day  comes  they 
will  find  many  advantages.”  This  shows  how  far  Mr. 
Cooke’s  generosity  as  a  Churchman  extends  with  respect 
to  money.  Not  a  hoof  is  to  be  left  behind — not  a  salary 
of  bishop,^  or  anything.  The  Church  will  have  its 
“  own  again.”  When  that  happy  day  comes,  great 
results  will  be  seen.  Observe  one,  and  pray  observe  it 
closely,  for  it  indicates  the  bent  and  aims  of  these  most 
bitter  and  denunciatory  of  all  “  priests.”  Once  let  us 
be  disestablished,  “  without  leaving  a  hoof  behind,” 
Mr.  Cooke  says,  and 

Your  Bishops  can  then  no  longer  encourage  excommunicated 
heretics.  Your  Deans  will  then  be  unable  to  invite  such  to  preach 
in  your  Abbeys.  An  avowed  Infidel  will  no  more  preach  in  the 
nave  of  Westminster  Abb^.  An  excommunicated  Bishop  will  no 
more  preach  in  an  Oxford  Chapel  in  defiance  of  the  Bishop’s  will. 
No  more  will  heretics  and  scnismatics  be  invited  to  join  in  the 
most  solemn  holy  mysteries  of  our  faith.  Never  again  will  the 
shrine  of  the  Sainted  Confessor  be  polluted,  and  the  time-honoured 
Abbey  desecrated,  as  when  a  Dean  of  the  Establishment,  the  personal 
favourite  of  the  so-called  Head  of  Church  and  State,  gave  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  to  the  blaspheming  mouth  of  a  blaspheming 
infidel. 

Were  our  readers  quite  prepared  for  this  attack  on 
the  “  so-called  Head  of  the  Church,”  even  if  they  were 
prepared  for  the  rubbish  directed  against  Dean  Stanley  ? 
We  can  only  imagine  one  reply  to  Mr.  Cooke.  One 
would  not  like  to  burn  him,  or  hang  him,  or  whip  him 
from  the  Bank  to  Charing  Cross,  as  was  the  wont  in 
old  times.  But  if  he  could  be  sent  back  to  his  mother, 
and  a  birch  sent  with  him,  inscribed  with  a  text  from 
the  wise  words  of  the  Wise  Man,  would  it  be  a  sin  to 
hope  that  the  birch  might  be  used  diligently,  say,  daring 
the  Seven  Weeks  of  Lent  ?  To  find  this  utter  school¬ 
boy,  in  his  church  bib  and  doubles,  attacking  in  this 
vulgar  way  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  Queen 
too,  suggests  nothing  but  a  mother  and  the  birch,  and 
the  **pap”  upon  which  big  babies  are  fed  at  our  great 
Universities.  Be  patient,  Father  Cooke,  you  shall  be 
both  disestablished  and  disendowed.  Persecution  ? 
Nonsense ! — the  birch. 

The  church  of  Moresby,  however,  has  a  prophet  in 
the  Rev.  T.  Matson,  far  higher  in  his  assumption  than 
the  prophet  of  Whitehaven.  One  of  the  congregation 
writes  : — 

The  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Wallace,  Rector  of  Moresby,  left  his  parish 
about  a  month  ago  for  a  warmer  sphere.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Matson  has 
officiated  three  Sundays,  and  has  enunciated  in  that  time,  either  by 
speech  or  practice,  the  following  doctrines : — 

(1.)  Th^  seven  candles  should  occupy  a  place  on  the  altar. 

(2.)  That  the  colour  of  the  altar-cloth  and  the  colour  of  the 
priest’s  vestments  should  vary  with  the  seasons. 

(3.)  That  the  practice  of  dipping  the  fingers  in  water — provided 
for  the  purpose — and  making  with  them  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
the  face,  before  entering  the  church,  is  beneficial,  and  ought  to  be 
renewed. 

(4.)  That  the  most  approved  method  of  praying  to  God  is  by  in¬ 
toning  on  C,  gracefully  introducing  B  flat  near  the  finish. 

(5.)  That,  when  reciting  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  back  view 
of  the  minister  is  a  fit  subject  for  contemplation  by  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

This  ia  “the  curate  in  charge.”  The  rector,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  master  of  the  curate.  Some  liUle  time  ago 
the  CoDgregationalists  of  the  place,  probably  of  White¬ 
haven,  proposed  to  open  a  bazaar,  as  a  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  funds  for  a  Sunday  school  in  the  little  village  of 
Parton,  and  they  induced  a  respectable  medical  man,  a 
Churchman,  as  it  appears,  to  open  the  bazaar.  The 
rector  of  Moresby  (Mr.  Wallace)  thereupon  wrote:— 

July  7. 

Dear  Dr.  Dick, — I  am  grieved  to  see  by  an  advertisement  that 
you  propose  to  open  a  bazaar  in  my  parish  on  Tuesday,  the 
1 8th  inst. — a  bazaar  which  has  for  its  avowed  object  the  raising 
of  funds  “  for  the  erection  of  a  Sunday  school,”  where  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  children  of  this  benighted  place  may  be  brought  up  in  gross 
heresy  and  antipathy  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  you  to  withdraw,  and  I  feel  that  you  will  do  so  upon 
mature  consideration. 
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close  oar  eyes  to  the  spoon-meat  on  which  thsy  are  being 
fed.  Let  us  not  ignore  the  fact  that,  if  they  had  the 
same  power  in  Parliament  that  they  have  with  old  ladies 
of  both  genders,  they  would  re-enact  the  laws  of  1662, 
and  carry  them  out  as  they  were  not  carried  out  at  that 
time.  The  idea  of  this  petty  priestling,  never  heard  of 
before,  talking  of  the  Church  being  unable  to  shut  up 
dissenting  conventicles,  is  too  preposterous.  The  eccle¬ 
siastical  impudence  and  cool  assumption  with  which  he 
tells  a  man  who  had  not  asked  his  advice,  and  who 
simply  refused  to  obey  an  order,  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  theology,  and  that  he  must  “  stick  to  his  last,”  is  a 
gem  in  literature.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  no  the 
bazaar  is  at  an  end,  or,  indeed,  whether  or  no  it  has 
been  held  after  these  stern  anathemas.  But,  if  not, 
let  us  advise  the  Congregationalists  to  print  the  letters 
in  gold,  and  sell  them  for  the  good  of  the  school. 
And  when  the  foundation  of  the  school  is  laid, 
let  the  letters  go  with  the  coins  and  papers— 
for  history.  And  when  the  school  is  built,  frame 
the  letters,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  mark  them,  ”  The  Giants  Pope  and 
Pagan — toothless  at  last,  thank  God !  ”  Let  the  children 
learn  with  their  earliest  years  what  a  hateful  race  this  race 
of  priests  is,  and  that  if  they  had  teeth,  as  they  once  had, 
they  would  yet  bite  to  the  bone.  We  are  aware  of  their 
at  times  self-denial  in  work.  But  it  is  the  work  of 
priests,  not  of  men  with  the  love  of  humanity  influenc¬ 
ing  them,  simply  of  men  who  are  aiming  to  make  the 
obedience  of  laymen  the  stepping-stone  to  clerical  assump¬ 
tion  and  power.  The  events  now  related  are  trifling, 
but  only  because  the  men  are  of  no  importance.  Let 
the  priests  go  on  a  little  further — give  them  a  little  more 
rope — and  instead  of  the  “Church”  closing  “ conven¬ 
ticles,  ”and  leaving  not  a  hoof  behind,  the  nation — bigger 
and  nobler  than  any  Church — will  level  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  into  ruins,  and  send  the  priests  to  be  ground  to  the 
powder  to  which  they  would  grind  every  man  of  free 
thought.  “  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  small.”  They  are,  we  may  well  believe,  grinding 
this  new  Ecclesiasticism,  and  will  grind  it  to  powder, 
and  fling  it,  not  like  Wickliffe’s  dust,  to  the  pure  rivers, 
but  to  the  cesspools.  Of  course  no  distinguished 
Ritualist,  Puseyite,  Priest,  or  whatever  they  call  them¬ 
selves,  would  write  as  these  two  men  have  written.  But 
Mr.  Wallace  reminds  us  that  “  Satan  has  been  called 
God’s  ape” — (where,  goodness  knows) — and  it  maybe 
useful  to  remember  that  the  ape  only  exaggerates  the 
man,  and  that  the  assumption  which  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Cooke  make  into  a  burlesque,  greater  men  are  trying 
hard  to  fasten  once  more  on  England.  In  saying  this, 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Evangelical  clergy  of 
the  Church.  As  between  them  and  the  priests  we 
would  not  say  a  word.  There  are  higher  interests  than 
theirs  at  stake.  There  are  young  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  rising  to  duty  or  the  opposite  of  duty, 
and  we  would  fain  impress  upon  them  the  good  old 
lesson  to  beware  of  priestcraft,  as  they  would  beware  of 
the  personage  whom  John  Bunyan  called  the  Foul 
Fiend.  Observe  also,  as  the  point  of  the  whole  matter, 
what,  under  the  Education  Bill,  dissenters  may  expect 
if  they  do  not  bestir  themselves  as  men.  Leave  educa¬ 
tion  to  these  priests — these  ecclesiastical  mountebanks  ? 
Not  unless  the  spirit  that  wrested  from  them  civil  and 
religious  liberty  is  at  an  end. 


Surelj  it  is  not  right,  and  snrelj,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
it  is  a  breach  of  etiqnrtte,  that  a  Churchman  should  come  into  a 
neighbouring  parish  to  lend  his  countenance  and  support  to  most 
uidustifiable  schism.  1  use  the  expression  “  uni ustifiable  schism  ” 
advisedly  ;  for  in  former  days  schism  may  have  nad  a  raison  d'etre, 
if  anything  can  Justify  the  sin  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  but 
DOW,  when  the  Church’s  work  is  done  in  the  Church's  way,*  when 
there  are  three  services  in  the  church  every  Sunday,  two  celebrations 
of  the  Holy  Communion  every  month,  services  on  the  Festivals  and 
Fasts  appointed  to  be  observed  in  the  Church  of  England,  when  the 
aged,  and  the  sick,  and  the  dying  receive  (when  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege)  the  consolation  of  our  Holy  Faith,  when 
a  Church  Sunday  school,  superintended,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
taught  by  myself,  has  been  established  here— now,  I  repeat,  schism 
is  unjustifiable  and  inexcusable.  Pardon  my  remonstrance,  and 
think  over  the  matter.  Half  the  strength  of  schism  is  derived  from 
the  lukewarmness  of  Church  people ;  let  it  not  derive  the  other  half 
from  their  mistaken  support. 

Observe  the  “  benighted  place,”  the  “  Holy  Catholic 
Church,”  the  “sin  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,”  the 
“  Fasts  and  Festivals,”  the  “  schism,”  the  intense  priest- 
lincss  of  this  clerical  mountebank.  Worse  remains. 
Dr.  Dick  wrote : — 

My  dear  Sir, — I  believe  that  I  liave  considered  your  letter  as  care¬ 
fully  as  its  importance  deserves,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to 
is  that  I  will  open  the  bazaar  in  question,  as  announced,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  coDvince<l  that  in  doing  so  I  am  acting  as  a  Christian, 
if  not  as  a  Churchman.  If  the  two  courses  of  action  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Church.  It  would  be  needless 
for  me  to  enter  into  your  arguments,  as  our  views  of  the  matter  in 
question  are  too  widely  diflerent  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  hope  of 
agreement.  I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  you  should  look  so 
uncharitably  upon  people  whom,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  fellow-Cbrislians,  as  to  call  them  gross 
heretics  and  schismatics,  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  and  doubtless  worthy  of  the  same  fate.  They  are  perhaps 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  our  land  are  such 
that  you  have  not  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  their  religious 
practices  in  that  or  some  equally  effectual  manner. 

Tlie  Rov.  Mr.  Wallace  now  rises  to  the  occasion.  Dr. 
Dick  was  “ dear”  on  the  7th  July.  He  is  “ my  dear” 
on  the  18th  ;  for  there  is  now  something  disagreeable — 
something  extremely  priestly  and  nasty  to  say. 

My  dear  Dr.  Dick, — Ne  sutor  ultra  creptdam  is  a  good  old  proverb. 
The  present  generation,  however,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that,  so  far 
at  least  as  "divine  philosophy”  is  concerned,  every  sutor  may  fling 
aside  his  erepidam  and  instruct  his  spiritual  teachers  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  "  Master  of  the  Sentence.”  You  may  be,  and  doubtless 
are,  a  very  successful  medical  practitioner;  but — pardon  me  for 
saying  it — theology  is  scarcely  your  forte.  It  would  be  vain  for  mo 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Mosheim  and 
Neander,  and  other  writers  on  the  same  subject.  I  can  assure  you, 
however,  that  a  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  would  show  you  that 
the  Arians,  Montanists,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and  other  heretics  and 
schismatics,  for  four  or  five  centuries  s^er  Christ,  all  called  them¬ 
selves  “ Christians ”(?)  They  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Church  ;  just  as  the  Samaritans  lived  beside  the  Jews,  as  Dissent 
flourishes  in  our  midst,  they  were  "opposed  to  each  other”  toto 
calo  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  "  the  worse  for  the  Church ;  ”  for  the  Church 
— although  there  were  periods,  as,  for  instance,  during  the  life  of  S. 
Athanasius,  when  she  seemed  almost  crushed — eventually  ground 
them  all  to  powder.  The  same  account,  mutato  nomine,  will  be 
given  of  modern  heresy  at  the  second  advent  of  our  Master,  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  His  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  I  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  enter  into  an 
ar^ment  with  you  on  religious  matters  ;  as  it  is  my  province,  as  a 
priest  in  the  Church  of  Ood,  not  to  argue  with,  but  to  instruct,  laics. 

It  seems  to  me  a  great  pity  that,  thanks  to  the  religious  indifference 
of  the  State,  the  Church  is  unable  at  present  to  close  dissenting  con¬ 
venticles,  and  thus  check  the  spread  of  the  "  sin  of  disobedience,” 
and  the  growth  of  impurity,  lawlessness,  and  other  evils  (not  to 
speak  of  infidelityX  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  Dissent. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  repeat  a  few  truisms.  The  most  deadly 
poisons  are  extracted  from  the  most  wholesome.  No  evil  is  greater 
than  good  perverted.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima.  No  error  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  which  holds  in  solution  a  certain  amount  of 
truth.  Satan  himself  has  been  called  somewhere  "  God’s  ape.”  “  Ye 
take  too  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi,  seeing  that  all  the  congre- 
^tion  are  holy,’’ said  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram — worshippers  of 
G^,  BUT  NOT  AS  Hb  WILLED — but  they  went  down  quick  into  the 
pit,  the  Earth  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  them ;  and  yet  we  do  not  , 
read  that  it  was  "so  mtteh  the  worse**  for  God’s  Israel.  Com¬ 
mending  these  remarks  to  your  careful  consideration,  and  praying  * 
^at  you  may  be  enabled  to  see  how  blasphemously  contradictious  it 
is  to  piitronise  Dissent  one  day,  and  on  the  next  to  join  in  the  suf-  i 
frage  of  our  beautiful  Litany,  asking  God  to  deliver  you  from  all 
false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism. 

We  do  not  intend  to  insnit  our  readers  by  any  argn-  ] 
xnent  on  such  an  epistle  as  this.  We  do  not  even  intend  < 
to  reason  as  if  we  were  dealincr  with  adancrer  in  dealincr  i 


ELECTION  EXPENSES. 

Wbo  is  the  happiest  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  if  the  measure  of  felicity  is  the  sum  spent  in 
order  to  get  there  ?  We  are  said  to  value  blessings  in 
proportion  to  the  trouble  it  has  taken  us  to  obtain  them, 
and  the  man  who  pays  most  for  a  luxury  ought  to  feel 
the  highest  content,  comfort,  and  pride  in  possessing  it. 
Who,  then,  ought  to  be,  if.with  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  he  is  not,  the  happiest  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  That  and  many  other  interesting  questions 
are  answered  by  a  statistical  document  which  has  just 
been  printed,  showing  the  expenses,  so  far  as  they 
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can  be  calculated  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  of  the 
last  three  general  elections ;  the  number  of  voters  on  the 
register,  the  names  of  the  candidates,  the  votes  polled,  the 
charges  paid,  and  the  average  cost  per  vote  being  given 
in  tabulated  columns.  One  of  the  happiest  and  proudest 
men  in  Parliament,  according  to  this  instructive  docu¬ 
ment,  ought  to  be  the  Secretory  to  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  who  has  confessed  to  spending  in  the  last 
three  general  elections  for  Westminster  17,161Z.  3«.  ItZ. 
No  borough  member  can  approach  Mr.  Smith  in 
the  proud  retrospect  of  expended  treasure.  But  he 
has  a  rival  among  the  county  members,  who  has  not  only 
spent  more  money  on  his  seat,  but  who  has  also  experi¬ 
enced  vicissitudes  in  his  occupancy  of  it  which  must 
give  additional  zest  to  the  possession.  Sir  George 
Elliot’s  election  expenses  for  North  Durham,  in  1868, 
were  returned  at  no  less  a  figure  than  15,302Z.  10s.  7d. ; 
in  February,  1874,  he  spent  5,300Z.  15s.,  and  lost  the 
seat ;  but  the  February  election  was  upset,  and  he  won 
the  election  in  June  of  the  same  year,  after  another  con¬ 
test  and  another  expenditure.  Sir  George  Elliot’s  seat 
for  North  Durham  is  a  really  expensive  luxury,  of  which 
any  man  may  well  be  proud. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  mean  natures  who  take  a 
pride  in  getting  a  coveted  luxury  at  less  than  their 
neighbours.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  in  the  House 
of  Commons  some  members  who  pride  themselves  upon 
the  low  figure  at  which  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
their  election  expenses.  In  scanning  the  roll  the  best 
bargain  that  we  can  discover  is  Mr.  Horsman’s  seat  for 
Liskeard,  which  has  cost  him  for  the  last  three  general 
elections  only  137Z.  7^.  5cZ.,  and  would  not  have  cost 
him  so  much  if  Mr.  Courtney  had  not  contested  it  in 
1874.  How  humble  Mr.  Horsman  ought  to  feel  in 
presence  of  the  member  for  North  Durham !  He 
ought  to  take  his  seat  every  night  with  an  apology 
to  the  House  for  having  got  in  for  such  a  ridi¬ 
culously  small  sum.  Lest  we  should  excite  in 
the  breast  of  any  ambitious  young  man  of  mode¬ 
rate  fortune  the  hope  of  purchasing  the  honour  of 
legislating  for  his  country  at  the  same  figure,  we 
hasten  to  say  that  Mr.  Horsman’s  is  a  very 
exceptional  case.  The  only  member  who  comes  any¬ 
where  near  him  for  cheapness  is  by  a  curious  coincidence 
the  eldest  son  of  the  member  for  North  Durham,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Elliot,  who  sits  for  the  small  borough  of  North¬ 
allerton  at  the  sum  of  139Z.  10s.  9d.  Very  few  indeed 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  their  expenses  down  to  200Z., 
and,  even  among  the  sums  spent  on  borough  constitu¬ 
encies,  there  are  as  many  over  3,000Z.  as  there 
are  under  300Z.  It  is  obvious  that  the  expense  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  size  of  the  constituencies, 
and  there  are  some  small  boroughs  in  Ireland 
upon  which  ambition  unsupported  by  an  ample 
patrimony  might  naturally  cast  longing  eyes.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  encouraging.  Athlone,  for  example, 
is  a  tight  little  borough,  with  only  336  voters  upon 
the  register ;  yet  one  of  the  candidates  in  the 
1868  election  contrived  to  spend  1,000Z.  6«.  lid. 
upon  it,  and  failed  to  win  the  seat  after  all.  Youghal 
is  another  tight  little  borough,  with  278  votes,  yet  in 
1868  the  successful  candidate  expended  1,216Z.  6«.  4d. 
— nearly  lOZ.  for  every  vote  that  he  polled.  What  these 
boroughs  cost  in  1874  we  do  not  know,  because  no 
returns  were  sent  in,  apparently  a  common  neglect  in 
Irish  elections.  Such  sums  for  constituencies  of  that 
minute  size  lend  a  colour  to  the  story  about  a  certain 
Irish  borough  in  which  the  successful  candidate  was  said 
to  have  kept  all  the  voters  drunk  for  three  months. 

The  column  representing  the  average  cost  per  vote 
polled  exhibits  the  most  surprising  inequalities.  The 
place  of  honour  in  this  column  is  attained  by  a  Mr. 
McClintock,  who,  for  every  voter  that  he  brought 
to  the  poll  in  the  Louth  county  election  in  1868, 
expended  lOOZ.  1«.  2Jd.  But  his  pride  in  the 
achievement  must  have  been  dashed  by  the  fact 
that  his  supporters  on  the  day  of  trial  numbered  only 
six.  Naturally  it  is  among  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
that  we  must  look  for  the  highest  figures  in  this  column. 
The  lowest  figure  attained,  if  that  can  be  a  subject  for 


just  pride,  either  to  candidate  or  constituent,  is  the  9|cZ., 
which  was  the  average  cost  per  vote  of  the  17,902  votes 
polled  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  contest  for  Glasgow  inl874. 
The  cost  per  voter  to  the  candidates  generally  ranges, 
backwards  and  forwards,  between  two  or  three  pounds 
and  as  many  shillings,  very  seldom  reaching  the  lower 
figures.  Of  course  it  would  bo  rash  to  conclude  that 
every  candidate  who  spends  more  than  9jcZ.  per  voter 
must  spend  it  in  corruptly  influencing  the  electors. 
Tho  candidate’s  share  of  the  returning  officer’s  expenses 
often  comes  to  five  or  six  times  that  amount  in  a  small 
constituency  and  with  few  candidates.  Glasgow  is  a 
lar^e  constituency,  and  there  were  seven  candidates, 
which  considerably  reduced  each  candidate’s  share  of  the 
general  expenses.  It  would  have  given  us  a  fairer 
means  of  estimating  the  principles  on  which  the  various 
candidates  conducted  their  elections  if  the  expenses  of 
the  returning  officer  could  have  been  given  separately. 
It  would  then  have  been  possible  to  estimate  more 
closely  the  extent  to  which  candidates  trusted  to  the 
spontaneous  leanings  of  the  electors,  and  how  far,  under 
the  pressure  of  keen  contest,  they  resorted  to  those 
means  of  influencing  opinion  which  the  law  still 
permits. 

The  three  elections  of  which  the  records  are  here 
tabulated^were  interesting  in  different  ways  as  regarded 
the  machinery  of  election.  Tho  election  of  1865  was 
the  last  general  election  with  the  old  constituencies. 
The  election  of  1868  was  the  first  general  election  with 
the  new  constituencies.  The  election  of  1874  was  the 
first  general  election  under  the  Ballot  Act.  We  have 
not  made  a  strict  calculation,  but  on  a  general  impression 
of  the  figures  neither  the  enlargement  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  nor  the  Ballot  Act,  would  seem  to  have 
markedly  increased  the  expenses  of  election  to  the  can¬ 
didate.  The  expenses  of  1868  show  on  the  whole  an 
advance  on  those  of  1865,  but  the  advance  is  not  by  any 
means  uniform.  And,  strange  to  say,  although  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Ballot  undoubtedly  added  to  the  returning 
officer’s  charges,  the  candidates,  on  the  whole,  would 
seem  to  have  spent  less  money.  It  is  perfectly  intel¬ 
ligible  that  less  should  be  spent  in  the  solicitation  of 
votes  when  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
promises  were  kept.  The  entire  absence  of  uniformity, 
however,  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  these  tables. 
The  expenses  of  any  particular  election  evidently  depend 
upon  a  great  variety  of  causes,  besides  the  size  or  tho 
constituency.  When  the  different  elections  are  tabulated 
in  this  way,  the  discrepancies  are  often  very  startling. 
Thus,  two  constituencies  stand  together  in  the  list. 
Chipping  Wycombe  and  Christ  Church,  the  one  con¬ 
taining  1,599  voters  on  the  ^register,  tho  other  1,831. 
The  successful  candidate  in  the  one  spent  181Z.  12«.  lOcZ. 
in  1874 ;  the  successful  candidate  in  tho  other  1,486Z.  16s. 
Further  down  the  list,  we  find  the  successful  candidate 
for  Darlington  in  1874,  with  a  constituency  of  4,073, 
spending  711Z.  19s.  9cZ. ;  while  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  Denbigh  Boroughs  is  bled  to  the  amount  of 
1,702Z.  4s.  8d.  And  the  difference  is  not  entirely  due 
to  the  fact  that  Denbigh  is  a  group  of  boroughs,  for 
we  find  that  in  1868  Mr.  Backhouse  had  to  pay 
1,421Z.  16s.  2cZ.  for  Darlington.  There  is  no  end  to 
striking  contrasts  of  this  sort  on  the  surface,  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  which  must  be  sought  in  local  circumstances. 
There  is  endless  food  for  the  political  moralist  in  this 
tabulation,  whether  it  is  approached  from  the  serious  or 
from  the  comical  side ;  for  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  and  beautiful  anomalies  of  election  ex¬ 
penses  is  a  solemn  as  well  as  a  laughing  matter,  to  the 
nation  as  well  as  to  the  unfortunate  candidates.  It 
suggests  to  both  whether  they  have  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  existing  system. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  OF  ITALY. 

Those  who  have  formed  their  conception  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Italy  from  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill’s  interesting  account  of  the  mStayer  system 
which  obtains  in  certain  parts  of  Tuscany,  will  read 
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with  no  less  astonishment  than  sadness  the  **  Notes  *’ 
appended  to  the  “  Statement  ”  recently  made  to  the 
Italian  Parliament  by  the  Deputy  Boselli,  which  led  to 
the  appointment  by  the  Chamber  of  an  Agrarian  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry.  The  state  of  things  revealed  by 
the  notes  in  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  in  some  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of 
that  fertile  land  is  grievous  in  the  extreme. 

The  engineers  Cardani  and  Massara  thus  describe  the 
food  and  dwellings  of  the  agriculturists  of  Milan,  Como, 
and  Pavia,  in  those  rich  fields  of  Lombardy  which 
Italians  call  “  the  garden  of  Italy.” 

The  food  of  the  contadini  in  the  service  of  the  wealthy 
farmers  of  those  provinces  is  reported  to  be — 

Bread  made  of  damp,  sour,  and  ill-cooked  Indian  corn,  and  a 
soup  in  which,  alai,  the  moat  inferior,  not  to  say  injurioiw  materials 
are  mixed  together :  rice,  paste  made  of  the  worst  quality  of  flour, 
old  and  decayed  vegetables  and  greens  of  the  worst  description  ;  a 
little  oil,  rancid  lard,  or  even  fat,  being  used  as  a  condiment.  .  .  . 
The  greater  number  of  the  houses  of  the  labourers  of  Pavia  have 
neither  floor  nor  ceiling,  so  that,  when  it  rains,  the  contadino  has 
water  above  hie  head  and  beneath  his  foot.  Even  in  cold  weather 
his  family  may  almost  be  said  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  for  they 
have  no  shelter  above  them  but  the  ill-jointed  tiles  of  the  roof, 
generally  out  of  repair,  while  the  lower  rooms  are  full  of  water,  and 
the  only  flooring  is  mud. 


“  Note  ”  of  Signor  Sideri,  in  relation  to  the  district  of 
Caserta,  also  alludes  to  this  custom,  as  “  the  worst  evil  ** 
against  which  the  unfortunate  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  to 
contend.  Every  description  of  food  is  so  dear  in  S.  Angelo 
di  Lombardia  that  in  scarce  seasons  **  the  population  is 
decimated  by  inanition  and  sickness ;  in  plentiful  seasons 
matters  appear  under  a  somewhat  less  mournful  aspect, 
but  the  background  of  the  picture  is  always  lugubrious. 
The  population  is  squalid-looking,  and  their  food  very 
scanty,  their  chief  aliment  being  bread  made  of  maize- 
flour.” 

Professor  Nanoia  thus  writes  of  the  district  of 
Melfi 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  is  most  wretched,  and  a  vast 
movement  of  emigration  has  begun  among  the  contadini  as  well  as 
the  mechanics  of  Italy  to  America. 

The  Emanci'pazimie  of  Rome,  from  which  we  have 
culled  the  above  facts,  is  the  organ  of  the  Amalgamated 
Working  Men’s  Associations  of  Italy.  That  journal 
adds  that  nearly  all  the  authorities  quoted  agree  in  de¬ 
ploring  the  constant  increase  of  emigration,  which  is 
gradually  depriving  Italy  of  the  best  and  most  in¬ 
dustrious  among  the  cultivators  of  her  generous  and 
fertile  soil. 


In  nearly  all  these  provinces,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
food  of  the  peasantry  is  Indian  corn.  Meat,  sound 
wine,  and  white  bread,  are  never  heard  of  amongst 
them,  except  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  solemnity  or 
festa.  The  Indian  corn  itself  is  generally  mixed  with 
rye. 

Engineer  Langeri  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  contadino  in  the  province  of 
Mantua : — 

The  contadino  obligato,  that  is  to  say,  tho  lal)Ourer  who  lives  on 
the  estate,  and  is  employed  all  the  year  round,  gains  about  330 
francs  a  year,  everything  included  ;  but  the  day-labourer  gains  oven 
lees,  because  compelled  to  pass  so  much  of  his  time  in  idleness.  The 
gains  of  tho  women  and  children  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning 
at  all. 

In  many  places  it  appears  that  poverty  and  wretched¬ 
ness  bavo  produced  tho  idleness  and  inertia  which  are 
their  constant  accompaniment ;  and  Signor  Papinelli 
says  that,  in  the  district  of  Adria,  the  peasants  only 
work  till  noon.  The  rest  of  their  time  is  consumed  in 
complete  idleness. 

In  the  district  round  Belluno  they  have  begun  to  eat 
sausages  made  of  horseflesh ;  and  Signor  Stivenello, 
writing  of  the  labourers  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  says 
that  tho  only  meat  obtainable  and  actually  eaten  by  the 
pcaoants  consists  of  those  among  their  sheep  which  die 
of  illness.  Their  houses  are  wretched,  and  built  without 
chimneys,  so  that  tho  smoko  fills  tho  room  before  it 
escapes  through  tho  chinks  and  holes  of  the  roof. 

The  contadini  of  tho  Venetian  estuary  were  accus¬ 
tomed  in  former  days  to  coffee,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 
duty  now  imposed  upon  coffee,  they  have  nothing  better 
than  a  wretched  decoction  of  powdered  chicory. 

The  Notes  ”  with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  the 
southern  provinces  are  still  more  grievous.  The  follow¬ 
ing  relates  to  the  district  round  Chieti : — 

The  eUple  food  of  tho  contadino  hero  is  a  species  of  bannocks 
mudo  of  grain  or  oats,  simply  crushed  and  baked  in  the  cinders  or 
ashes.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  bo  less  nutritious,  but  even  this  is  very 
mc/igre  in  quantity.  During  the  winter  season,  these  poor  people 
never  eat  more  than  twice  a  day,  and  not  infrequently  are  they 
reduced  to  one  wretched  meal. 

In  the  district  of  Larino,  also,  the  same  sort  of  cake 
and  a  miserable  vegetable  soup  form  the  sole  nutriment 
of  the  people. 

The  writers  of  tho  “Notes”  from  which  the  above 
extracts  are  made,  speak  very  strongly  against  the 
system  of  “  usury  ”  adopted  by  the  employers  towards 
their  contadini^  which  is  said  to  bo  “  tho  greatest  curse 
of  their  miserable  condition.”  Tho  system  may  be  de- 
.scribed  as  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  truck  system 
with  that  of  money-lending,  and  Signor  Franchetti  says 
that  the  pro[)rietors  who  adopt  it  are  absolutely  pitiless, 
and  the  contadini  are  in  consequence  helplessly  in  their 
power,  because  always  in  debt  to  them  for  advances 
made,  at  a  heavy  interest,  either  in  money  or  kind.  The 


JUDICIOUS  PURCHASES. 

Those  who  wish  to  master  the  secret  of  what  may  be  called 
getting  rich  in  a  small  way,  cannot  do  better  than  study  the 
figures  of  a  couple  of  sales  of  real  estate  which  have  this  week 
taken  place  at  the  City  Auction  Mart.  Two  lots  were  put  up 
and  disposed  of,  after  a  somewhat  languid  competition.  The 
first  consisted  of  tho  premises  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  in 
Comhill,  which  are  held  for  a  period  of  sixty-one  years  at  a 
ground  rent  of  670/.,  and  for  which  the  bank  pays  a  rent  of 
2,420/.  This  property  was  knocked  down  at  26,000/,  The 
second  lot  consisted  of  the  premises  of  the  English,  Scottish, 
and  Australian  Chartered  Bank,  73,  Cornhill.  This,  too,  is 
held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  sixty-one  years,  at  a  ground  rent 
of  300/.,  and  is  leased  to  the  banking  company  at  500/.  It 
was  knocked  down  at  the  moderate  figure  of  3,500/.  In  each 
case  the  buyer  has  made  a  very  admirable  bargain.  If  a  man 
invests  26,000/.  in  consols  he  gets  in  return  910/.  a  year.  The 
purchaser  of  the  premises  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  gets 
1,750/.  a  year  instead  of  910/.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1937  his  interest  becomes  totally 
extinguished.  But  a  great  many  things  may  happen  between 
now  and  the  year  1937,  and  meantime  the  purchaser  is  getting 
a  steady  6^  per  cent,  on  his  money,  secured  on  what  is  virtually 
a  first  charge  on  the  profits,  furniture,  and  general  stock-in- 
trade  of  a  prosperous  bank.  This,  as  things  go,  is  a  remtirkably 
good  annuity,  and  the  best  thing  about  it  is  that  the  chances  of 
loss  are  infinitesimal,  while  the  prospect  of  larger  profits  is  very 
considerable.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  failing,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  1,750/.  a  year  is  practically  as  safe  as  if  it  came  out 
of  consols.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
bank  may  remove  before  sixty-one  years  are  over,  in  which  case 
the  purchaser  will  probably  have  it  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
rent  upon  the  incoming  tenant.  Whatever  may  be  his  powers 
under  the  lease,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a  bad 
bargain.  At  the  lowest  calculation  he  has  paid  26,000/. 
down,  in  return  for  which  he  gets,  without  any  more 
trouble  than  tliat  involved  in  signing  a  quarterly  receipt, 
106,750/.,  payable  in  244  equal  quarterly  instalments,  while 
in  addition  there  is  the  chance  that  his  property  in 
the  interval  may,  through  some  unforeseen,  yet  perfectly 
likely,  contingency,  double  itself  in  value.  A  little  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  figures  will  show  that  the  purchaser  of  the  premises 
of  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank  has 
made  a  purchase  almost  equally  good.  He  does  not  get  quite 
6^  per  cent,  upon  his  money,  but  he  gets  5^,  which  is  2I  better 
than  consols,  with  literally  no  risk  whatever.  To  understand 
the  advantage  of  an  investment  such  as  this,  one  has  only  to 
suppose  that  the  money  belongs  to  an  old  lady,  and  is  held  for 
her  by  trustees,  with  a  remainder  to  her  grandchildren,  or 
nephews  and  nieces,  or  other  equally  remote  relations.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  122/.  10s.  a  year  and 
200/.,  and  the  difference  between  910/.  and  1,750/.  is  equally 
marked.  No  doubt  the  annuity,  sooner  or  later,  expires.  But, 
as  Aristotle  has  said,  a  wise  man  can  very  well  afford  to  leave 
the  children  of  his  grandchildren  to  look  after  themselves,  and 
if  a  man  dies  at  seventy,  leaving  his  daughters  thirty-one  un¬ 
expired  years  of  a  good  lease,  he  can  fairly  claim  to  have  done 
his  duty  by  his  family. 

Better  bargains,  however,  than  even  these  can  be  made  by 
people  who  have  their  eyes  open,  and  ready  money  in  their 
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pockets.  The  present  is  a  period  of  almost  unprecedented 
depression.  A  few  years  ago  our  prosperity  was  advancing — 


depression.  A  few  years  ago  our  prosperity  was  advancing — 
to  use  a  memorable  phrase — not  by  steps  merely,  but  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  People  had  more  money  than  they  knew  what 
to  do  with,  and  the  consequence  was  that  insolvent  borrowers 


to  do  with,  and  the  consequence  was  that  insolvent  borrowers 
to  an  enormous  extent  came  into  the  market  offering  from 
16  to  20  per  cent  For  a  year  or  two  these  dividends  were 
paid,  but  they  have  now  ceased  for  some  time,  and  people  who 
four  years  ago  had  an  income  of  several  thousands  a  ^ear,  now 
find  themselves  in  only  too  many  cases  suddenly  driven  back 
to  as  many  hundreds.  When  a  man  finds  his  income  unex¬ 
pectedly  crippled,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  he  should,  to  tide 
over  the  evil  time,  convert  a  certain  amount  of  the  capital 
left  him  into  income.  This  means,  in  effect,  a  forced  Bale, 
and  at  a  forced  sale  property,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  only 
too  apt  to  go  for  a  fraction  of  its  value.  At  this  moment, 
from  a  house  in  Belgrave  Square  down  to  a  steam 
launch,  from  a  parure  of  diamonds  to  a  lady’s  saddle  horse, 
from  a  gallery  ot  valuable  pictures  down  to  a  teapot  of  blue 
china,  things  can  be  bought  by  those  who  have  the  ready 
money  at  about  half  the  price  they  could  have  commanded 
four  years  ago,  and  half  the  price  which  they  will,  undoubtedly, 
command  four  years  hence,  when  trade  has  revived  and 
business  has  become  brisk  again.  There  are  gentlemen — 
mostly  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion — who  are  quite  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  who,  with  commendable  sagacity,  put  all  their  money 
into  convertible  securities  at  a  low  rate,  and  then  buy  in  at 
times  such  as  the  present.  During  the  panic  of  1866,  property 
of  a  kind,  valuable  in  itself,  but  not  easily  realised,  was  scud  at 
almost  nominal  prices.  When  everything  is  going  wrong,  a 
man  is  only  too  glad  to  take  anything  that  may  be  ofiered 
him  for  the  lease  of  a  theatre,  or  a  newspaper,  or  shares 
in  a  mine  which  is  thoroughly  good  but  requires  a  little 
more  money  to  work  it,  or  for  a  valuable  reversion  which 
will  be  some  years  before  it  falls  in,  or  even  for  such  lesser 
things  as  a  yacht,  or  a  sound  brougham  horse.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  veiy  well  known  in  London,  is  believed  to  have  at  least 
trebled  his  capital  by  buying  up,  right  and  left,  during  the  few 
weeks  that  followed  upon  the  Overend  and  Gurney  Black 
Friday.”  By  1873  things  had  come  round  again,  and  his  pro¬ 
perty  was  worth  two  or  three  times  what  he  had  given  for  it,  and 
m  the  case  of  speculative  purchases,  such  as  hotels  and  theatres, 
aix  or  seven  times  as  much.  During  these  seven  years,  in  other 
words,  he  had  been  making  a  very  fair  return  upon  his  money, 
while,  in  the  course  of  the  same  period,  it  had  multiplied  itself. 
Any  man  who  had  at  this  moment  ready  money  to  pay  down 
for  his  purchases  could  be  certain  that,  for  every  1,000/.  in¬ 
vested,  ne  would  be  able  six  years  hence  to  sell  for  between 
2,000/.  and  2,600/.  The  largest  fortunes  hitherto  known  have 
b^n  made  by  men  who— like  Astor,  of  New  York,  and  Lick, 
of  San  Francisco — have  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  that  in  a 
ffiven  neighbourhood  land  must  inevitably  rise  in  value,  and 
have  accordingly  purchased  and  held  steadily  on  until  what 
was  originally  a  few  acres  of  barren  ground  has  grown  into  a 
magnificent  street.  In  England  a  man  has  but  few  chances  of 
this  kind,  and  the  return  is  more  gradual  than  in  new  countries. 
If  an  Englishman  wishes  to  be  a  Lick  or  an  Astor,  he 
must  renounce  his  country,  and  seek  opportunity  of  enterprise 
under  other  skies.  If,  however,  he  is  content,  as  we  have  said, 
to  become  rich  in  a  small  way,  or,  in  other  words,  to  turn  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds  into  something  like  the  nucleus  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  accordance 
with  some  unknown  but  yet  well-ascertained  law,  a  commercial 
crisis  comes  round  every  sixth  year  or  thereabouts,  and  that  a 
crisis  means  a  period  of  forced  sales.  People  who,  for  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  spending  every  penny  of  their  income 
are  now  at  their  wit’s  end  for  ready  monej  ;  and  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  been  quietly  putting  by  will  reap  the 
advantage  of  the  market.  It  need  not  be  a  reproach  to  a  man 
that  he  is  sagacious  after  this  fashion.  A  very  common 
character  in  modern  novels  is  that  of  the  steward  who  becomes, 
inch  by  inch,  mortgagee  of  his  master’s  acres.  He  always 
repents  upon  his  deathbed,  and  he  always  has  a  pretty  and 
accomplished  daughter  who,  by  way  of  poetical  retribution, 
brings  the  estates  back  with*  her  to  the  lineal  heir.  It 
is  not  perhaps  a  pleasant  way  of  making  money,  or 
altogether  an  nonourable  one,  to  quietly  watch  and  calculate 
upon  the  embarrassments  of  another  man.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  difference  in  such  matters  between 
the  particular  and  the  general,  and  people  who  have  been 
prudent  enough  to  save  cannot  be  olamed  for  buying  in 
when  their  less  provident  neighbours  are  selling  at  a  loss. 
Even  a  solicitor  would  hardly  make  out  a  bill  of  costs  against 
his  brother,  but  nobody  thinas  the  worse  of  him  for  the  six- 
and-eightpences  which  he  charges  his  clients  all  round.  To 
Bay  nothing  of  a  possible  aged  father  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton, 
most  men  have  one  or  two  daughters,  and,  in  the  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  society,  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  make  some  safe  pro¬ 
vision  for  women.  Any  man  can  do  this  who  has  the  self- 
denial  to  steadily  lay  by  during  good  years,  and  the  sagacity  to 


buy  in  when  the  skv  is  cloudy.  In  its  way,  indeed,  there  is 
almost  a  virtue  in  tne  tenacity  and  judgment  of  an  industrious 
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and  careful  man  with  a  small  income,  who  provides  annuities 
for  his  children  by  watching  for  the  moment  when  his 
wealthy  and  self-indulgent  neighbours  are  obliged  to  realise  at 
a  sacrifice. 


CITY  FAUNA. 


^  Every  Anglo-Indian  of  an  inquiring  mind  must  have  asked 
himself  what  becomes  of  the  frogs  in  the  dry  season.  Silence 
reigns  everywhere  over  the  brown  burnt  plains — silence  and 
dust.  Even  the  mosquitoes  have  migratea,  and  now  drone 
their  plaintive  chant  amidst  good  company  at  the  hill-stations ; 
the  cicalas,  too,  are  mute,  baked^  it  must  be  assumed, 
since  nothing  short  of  that  could,  with  them,  be  held  cause 
sufficient  for  silence.  Not  a  grasshopper,  still  less  a  frog,  to  be 
seen  or  heard  anywhere.  But  suddenly  springs  up  the  rush¬ 
ing  mighty  wind,”  like  a  wild  horseman  tearing  by  in  his 
garment  of  sweeping  dust.  Then,  with  booming  thunder  to 
announce  it,  down  neats  the  blessed  rain.  And  straightway 
every  sound  is  drowned,  even  the  thunder  put  to  silence,  by  the 
croaking  of  innumerable  frogs !  Full-grown,  bloated,  swollen- 
thiroated  frogs — at  a  moment’s  notice.  Nature  brings  them 
forth ;  and  with  no  Moses  to  assist  her,  it  may  fairly  be  asked, 
from  whence  ?  Where  were  they  all  half  an  hour  since  P 
With  singular  inappropriateness  it  has  been  suggested  that 
possibly  frogs  hibernate  in  the  hot  season.  Well,  let  us  say, 
aestivate — but  where  P 

The  same  question,  in  a  modified  degree,  applies  to  the 
Sunday  City  cat.  No  venturesome  explorer  who  has  traversed 
the  City  on  Sunday  but  must  have  been  surprised  by  his  con¬ 
stant  encounters  with  cats.  They  saunter  down  Fleet  Street, 
and,  with  the  confidence  of  free  citizens,  ascend  Ludgate  Hill. 
Every  deserted  counting-house,  every  solitary  office,  if  one 
venture  to  peer  through  the  grimy  windows,  will  be  found  to 
have  its  Sunday  gatherings  of  cats.  Like  beasts  of  prey 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  they  occupy  the  clerk’s  high 
stool,  slumber  at  ease  upon  the  desk,  and,  perchance,  after  a 
weird,  unearthly  manner,  frisk  together  amongst  the  ledgers. 
On  the  morrow  they  will  all  have  disappeared  ;  Mr.  Chadband, 
taking  his  stroll  through  the  City,  could  not  truthfully  report 
to  his  wife,  Rejoice  with  me,  Rebekkah,  for  I  have  seen 
a  cat.” 

We  admit,  however,  that  the  question  of  the  City  cat  is  not 
so  insoluble  a  one  as  that  of  the  Indian  frog.  Our  back 
gardens  are  immense  reserves — nursery-grounds,  in  fact — de¬ 
voted  to  the  culture  and  development  of  the  peculiar  London 
cat.  A  Londoner’s  liouse  may  be  his  castle,  but  his  garden  is 
decidedly  his  cat’s.  No,  not  his  cat’s ;  the  London  cat  recog¬ 
nises  no  human  posse.ssor ;  he  is  a  free  citizen — or,  if  the  term 
be  preferred,  an  Arab — the  oasis  in  whoso  Sahara  is  a  dust- 
heap,  or  a  snug  corner  on  the  garden  wall.  Victor  Hugo  says 
that  Paris  has  her  child,  the  f/amin,  as  the  forest  has  its  bira ; 
he  might  have  added,  as  London  has  her  cat.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  London  cat  is  a  s}>ecies  apart.  Take,  for 
instance,  his  cynical  indifference  to  broken  bottles.  The  feline 
community  all  over  the  world  like  to  lie  softly,  and  are  sensitive 
upon  the  subject  of  moisture ;  but  now,  watch  the  London  cat 
stretched  at  his  ease  upon  a  couch  of  jagged  glass,  blinking 
forth  upon  life  through  a  pouring  November  rain ;  his  whiskers 
are  drenched  and  drooping,  his  fur  resembles  the  hat  of  the 
typical  Leicester  Sq^uare  foreigner;  but  “the  mind  is  its  own 
place,”  for  his  part  ne  is  free  and  happy. 

His  passionate  love  of  independence  and  his  rejection  of  a 
fixed  place  of  aljode  (supposed  to  be  the  dearest  desire  of  his 
race)  are  further  proofs  of  his  originality.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  reclaim  him  and  bring  him  within  the  pale  of  civilised 
society.  In  consideration  of  a  little  mousing  an  assured  home 
has  often  been  offered  him,  but  always  he  has  resisted  such 
overtures.  We  have  in  mind  a  Cat  of  an  imposing  presence, 
whose  black  coat,  though  dingy  and  lustreless  from  exposure 
and  poor  diet,  was  unspecked  with  any  tuft  of  whiteness,  and 
lent  nim  so  much  dignity  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Black  Prince.  He  was  an  inhabitant  of  London,  and  could 


not  otherwise  have  specified  his  abode ;  but  every  day,  at  two 
o’clock  precisely,  when  the  bell  rang  for  the  children’s  dinner, 
he  nresented  himself  at  a  certain  house,  and  waited  on  the 


he  presented  himself  at  a  certain  nouse,  and  waited  on  the 
window-ledge  of  the  parlour  until  his  wants  were  attended  to. 
Although  nothing  could  be  more  decorous  than  his  own  be¬ 
haviour,  he  was  pronounced  by  the  governess  to  be  a  corrupter 
of  the  children’s  manners,  and  to  disturb  that  silence  and 
absorption  in  their  meals  to  which  well-bred  young  English 
folks  should  be  trained.  Accordingly,  various  discouraging 
devices  were  attempted  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his  visits. 
A  bucket  of  cold  water  was  poured  over  him :  on  another 
occasion  the  housemaid  assailed  him  with  the  broom ;  on  a 
third,  he  was  taken  by  a  member  of  the  family  five  miles  in  an 
omnibus,  and  then  dropped  by  the  wayside  j  finally,  he  was 
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given  over  to  the  butcher’s  boy,  who  was  bribed  to  make  away 
with  him.  But  even  this  last  attemj^t  failed.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  as  the  dinner-bell  rang,  precisely  at  two  o’clock  Black 
Pnnce  reappeared  at  his  post  At  length  this  persistence 
softened  all  nearts ;  it  was  decided  that,  since  he  refused  to  be 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  his  reformation  should  be 
attempted.  The  window  was  thrown  open,  he  was  taken  in, 
well  fed,  washed,  and  decorated  with  a  blue  velvet  collar, 
finally  put  to  sleep  in  a  basket  filled  with  new  hay  in  the  back 
kitchen.  The  next  morning  he  had  disappeared.  The  dinner- 
bell  rang  at  two  o’clock,  but  the  parlour  window-ledge  was 
deserted.  Where  cold  water,  the  housemaid’s  broom,  and  even 
the  butcher’s  boy  had  failed,  this  last  cruel  kindness  proved 
effectual — the  children  saw  Black  Prince’s  face  no  more. 

But  if  a  scornful  rejection  of  the  soft  luxuries  of  civilised 
life  distinguishes  the  London  cat,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
contempt  of  life  itself  exhibited  by  the  London  fish  ?  Let  the 
student  of  life  and  manners  who  chooses  to  judge  of  all  matters 
at  first  hand,  spend  a  summer’s  morning  in  liegent’s  Park.  By 
the  water’s  side,  well  out  of  sight  of  boatmen  and  Park  keepers, 
a  stealthy  company  of  marauding  small  boys  will  soon  be 
perceived,  secreting,  after  the  most  visible  fashion,  a  supply  of 
”  *  *  ’  ).  On  further  investigation  each  will 
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empty  medicine  bottles. 
aLo  be  found  armed  with  a  fishing-rod,  of  singularly  simple 
construction — a  piece  of  string  tied  to  a  stick,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  string  a  broken  hair-pin.  Of  course  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  fly  or  worm  is  dispensed  with,  since  only  a  fish  resolutely 
bent  on  suicide  could  succeed  in  thrusting  himself  upon  the 
blunt-eiided  hair-pin,  and  to  ofler  a  piece  of  worm  to  a  crea¬ 
ture  in  such  a  critical  frame  of  mind  could  only  be  regarded  os 
an  insult.  That  a  fish  here  and  there  should  be  weary  of  his 
existence  would,  of  course,  prove  nothing.  The  same  pheno¬ 
menon  is  discernible  amongst  the  human  species  ;  but  it  will 
be  found  that  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  every  urchin  will 
have  his  medicine  bottle  well  filled.  It  is  only  justice  that 
creatures  who  hold,  their  own  lives  so  cheaply  should  not  have 
their  value  over-estimated  by  others. 

“What  shall  you  do  with  ’em?”  asks,  admiringly,  a'very 
small  boy  of  an  exceptionally  successful  fisherman. 

“  Oh,  I  sells  the  minnows  for  an  ha’penny  the  lot — but  as 
for  the  sticklebats,  I  gives  ’em  away  for  nothin’.” 

Of  City  birds,  and  of  City  dogs,  much  has  already  been 
written ;  and  of  City  cattle  we  have  not,  we  confess,  the 
courage  to  say  much.  Often,  in  that  grey  silent  interval 
between  night  and  sunrise,  when  the  morning  star  holds  her 
watch  over  Loudon’s  brief  hour  of  sleep,  rises  up  a  strange 
unearthly  wailing,  not  to  be  compared  to  the  sound  made  by 
any  living  creature  under  the  light  of  day.  And  the  sight, 
t<K),  is  like  some  weird  nightmare.  A  white,  quivering,  frightened 
crowd,  like  a  band  of  hunted  spirits,  sweeps  on  through  the 
dim  streets,  swaying,  all  together,  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  another,  ruled  by  a  common  impulse  of  helpless  terror. 
This  movement  of  a  flock  of  sheep  seen  by  daylight  is  simply 
piteous ;  dimly  discerned  in  the  last  hours  of  night  it  has 
something  spectral  and  at  the  same  time  grief- compelling. 
The  sleeping  City  seems  some  relentless  consuming  giant ;  and 
these,  his  terrified  and  innocent  victims,  seeking  to  escape, 
vainly  alas  !  from  the  snares  by  which  they  are  encompassed. 

A  more  pleasant  subject  to  consider  is  the  country  Visitor, 
or,  to  speaK  more  correctly.  Trespasser.  For  London  is  not 
hospitable,  but  in  the  spring-time,  him  gH  mal  gr4,  must  accept 
the  position  of  a  conauered  city.  All  the  rest  of  the  year,  the 
Dncmon  of  the  place  nolds  his  own.  Other  cities  are  girt  about 
with  wall  and  ditch ;  but,  even  so,  in  sneaks  the  country  at 
every  gate,  claiming  open  spaces  in  odd  nooks  and  corners, 
and  in  parks  and  gardens  boasting  cultured  but  luxurious  life. 
London  lies  open  on  all  sides,  needing  no  material  barriers ; 
before  this  alien  element,  the  green  country  shrinks  backwards, 
as  before  the  salt-breathing  sea.  Parks  and  gardens  here  are 
merely  plots  of  annexed  territory,*  beautiful  it  may  be,  but 
with  a  beauty  of  their  own,  the  very  trees  naturalised  subjects 
of  the  City  Daemon,  fog  wreaths  hanging  amidst  their  smoke- 


stained  foliage,  and  by  night  the  gleam  and  glitter  of  gaslights 
breaking  through  them,  like  clusters  of  golden  fruit.  But  in 
1  he  spring,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  true  no  longer.  In  her 
audacious  youth.  Nature  is  not  to  be  scared  by  barriers  of  fog 
and  mist.  The  City  Daemon  may  shut  himself  up  within  his 
inner  fortress,  for  here  she  is  on  all  sides  trespassing  over  the 
borders.  The  scent  of  wild  flowers  invades  the  suburbs,  nay 
penetrates  into  the  very  streets,  where  also  strange  visitors  are 
abroad.  In  a  crowded  thoroughfare  suddenly  a  buzzes  by 
one ;  a  sightseer,  one  must  suspect,  but  professedly  in  search  of 
honey.  In  a  narrow  alley,  a  Butterfly  looks  about  him,  or 
pauses  to  rest  upon  a  truck  of  wood  anemones  and  primroses, 
as  the  Mlitary  bird  at  sea  alights  on  a  passing  ship.  In  the 
Begent’s  Park,  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  and  even,  by  favoured  ears, 
the  nightingale.  What  wonder  if  the  smoke-clad  trees  are 
stirred  by  sti^ge  reminiscences,  and,  forgetful  of  City  sadness 
and  City  cynicism,  break  forth  into  the  glad  new  greenness  of 
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he  went,  and  courted  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best* 
There  are,  however,  other  than  personal  reasons  why 
an  American  of  Ticknor’s  knowledge  and  ability  met 
with  the  cordial  reception  of  which  his  countrymen  are 
so  justly  proud,  but  which  causes  some  difficulty  and 
astonishment  among  English  readers  of  his  life.  The 
interview  with  Byron,  so  remarkable  for  its  interchange 
of  personal  confidence,  shows  that  in  Ticknor  European 
men  of  letters  discovered  a  source  of  information  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  them.  He  could  assure  them  of  a 
more  numerous  and  appreciative  audience  than  they  had 
yet  addressed,  of  a  quality  of  mind  more  given  to  ad¬ 
miration  than  criticism,  and,  what  is  precious  to  a  man 
of  genius,  the  worship  and  applause  of  millions  of  his 
fellows.  He  could  make  plain  to  the  statesmen  and 
philosophers  of  the  time  the  problems  that  were  being 
worked  out  with  so  much  rapidity  on  both  sides  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  could  explain  how  that  England,  in 
losing  America,  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere  European  Power, 
and  was  to  become  a  mother  of  many  nations ;  he 
could  tell  of  the  emigrant  ships  arriving  in  the 
Hudson  every  week,  at  times  every  day,  with 
thousands  of  robust  men  and  women  who,  in  re¬ 
newing  their  own  youth,  would  continue  the  life 
of  that  mother  who  had  given  them  her  blood,  endowed 
them  with  her  speech,  made  rich  by  noble  deeds,  and 
powerful  in  hope  by  what  had  sprung  from  them ;  and 
while  for  other  nations  the  hour  of  change,  perhaps  of 
decay,  had  come,  for  England  the  decree  of  destiny 
should  bo  revoked,  and  if  her  power  should  be  broken 
where  first  it  sprang,  it  should  spring  again  with  ever- 
gathering  force  by  her  settlers  disputing  Africa  with  the 
Kaffir,  and  the  Anstralias  as  well  as  the  Americas,  with 
the  opposing  forces  of  unrelenting  nature.  It  was  Eng¬ 
land  who  was  then  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  nations, 
and  the  American  whose  life  is  here  recorded  was  among 
the  first  who  could  tell  of  the  bursting  seed  and  the 
appearing  blade  which  was  soon  to  become  the  full 
com  in  the  ear.  And  there  were  many  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  listen. 

“  In  the  United  States,*’  he  could  say,  ‘‘  we  have  the 
opposite  defects  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  World, 
but  I  greatly  prefer  them.  We  have  the  great  basis  of 
purity  in  our  domestic  life  and  relations,  which  is  so 
broadly  wanting  here  (Rome,  1837).  We  have  men 
in  the  less  favoured  portions  of  society  who  have  so 
much  more  intellect,  will,  and  knowledge,  that,  compared 
with  similar  classes  here,  those  I  am  among  seem  of  an 
inferior  order  in  creation.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  general 
remark,  a  man  is  much  more  truly  a  man  with  us  than 
he  is  elsewhere ;  and  notwithstanding  the  faults  that 
freedom  brings  out  in  him,  it  is  much  more  gratifying 
and  satisfying  to  the  mind,  the  affections,  the  soul,  to 
live  in  our  state  of  society  than  in  any  I  know  of  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.” 

The  question  here  is  not  whether,  if  Mr.  Ticknor  had 
lived  to  watch  the  working  of  the .  institutions  of  the 
United  States  under  emergencies  like  the  War  of 
Secession,  he  would  have  been  so  eager  to  challenge 
this  comparison,  but  rather,  his  opinion  and  statement 
being  without  contradiction,  how  can  anyone  wonder  at 
the  reception  he  met  with,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  his  society  was  sought  by  all  tha  thinking  men 
of  his  time  ? 

The  work  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  which 
America  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  world ; 
it  is  certainly  the  most  interesting.  Portions  of 
it  appear  like  a  well-arranged  gallery  of  portraits, 
admirably  grouped  ;  other  portions  consist  of  a  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  books,  richly  illuminated,  combined 
with  a  moving  panorama  of  every  noted  city  in 
Europe. 

Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  amused  him  more  than 
anything  he  had  met  with  in  Europe.  “There  is,”  he 
says,  “  more  national  character,  more  originality  and 
poetry,  in  the  popular  manners  and  feelings,  more  force 
without  barbarism,  and  civilisation  without  corruption, 
than  I  have  found  anywhere  else.  In  all  that  relates  to 
manners,  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  are  historians.”  It  must 
be  noted  that  Ticknor  knew  full  well  what  he  was  saying, 


otherwise  the  character  he  here  gives  of  the  Spaniard 
will  damage  his  judgment  in  the  estimation  of  those 
readers  who  may  happen  to  bo  holders  of  Spanish  bonds. 
Ticknor  well  knew  the  difierenco  between  the  Spanish 
people  and  the  Spanish  King  and  Government.  The 
first  he  calls  “  a  vulgar  blackguard,**  and  of  the  second 
he  declares  “  there  is  nothing  good  to  say.**  One  ex¬ 
tract  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  Ticknor’s  character  as  a 
traveller,  a  companion,  ana  a  teller  of  stories : — 

Since  I  left  Barcelona  I  have  not  been  in  a  single  inn  whore  the 
lower  story  was  not  a  stable,  and  of  course  the  upper  one  as  full  of 
fleas  as  if  it  wore  under  an  Egyptian  curse ;  twice  I  have  dined  in 
the  very  place  with  the  mules ;  and  it  is  but  twice  that  I  have  slept 
on  a  bestead,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  on  their  stone  floors  (which 
are  not  so  even  or  so  comfortable  as  our  side  walks),  and  there  only 
with  straw  and  my  blanket.  Not  once  have  I  taken  off  my  clothes 
except  to  change  them.  And  yet,  will  you  believe  me  when  I  add 
to  all  this  that  I  never  made  a  giiyer  journey  in  my  life  ?  It  is, 
notwithstanding,  very  true.  My  companions  were  excellent ;  and 
with  that  genuine  unpretending  courtesy  and  hearty  dignified  kind¬ 
ness  for  which  their  nation  has  always  been  famous,  did  eveiything 
they  could  to  make  me  feel  as  few  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  journey 
as  they  could  at  the  expense  of  taking  them  upon  themselves.  The 
oldest  was  a  painter  of  much  reputation  in  ^me ;  the  second,  a 
young  man  attached  to  the  general  staff  of  the  army  ;  and  the  third  an 
officer  in  the  King's  body-guard.  The  painter  was  a  little  disposed 
to  complain  at  first,  but  soon  got  over  it ;  the  two  officers  were  used 
to  it ;  and  I  had  screwed  myself  up  to  the  sticking  place  before  I  set 
off,  so  that  I  afterwards  went  patiently  through  the  whole.  I 
brought  with  me  some  books,  and  among  them  ^e  *  Don  Quixote.* 
This  I  read  aloud  to  them  ;  and  1  assure  you  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me, 
such  as  I  have  seldom  enjoyed,  to  witness  the  effect  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  book  produces  on  the  people  from  whose  very  blood  and  cha¬ 
racter  it  is  drawn.  My  painter  in  particular  was  alternately  holding 
his  sides  with  laughter  at  Sancho  and  his  master,  and  weeping  at  the 
touching  stories  with  which  it  is  interspersed.  All  of  them  used  to 
b^  me  to  read  it  to  them  every  time  we  got  into  our  cart — like 
children  begging  for  toys  or  sugar-plums — while  I  willingly  yielded, 
as  every  reading  was  a  lesson. 

This  was  the  ‘  Don  Quixote  *  in  Spanish,  read  aloud  to 
Spaniards  as  they  journeyed  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  company  of  Englishmen  under 
similar  circumstances  could  have  been  induced  to  laugh 
at  a  single  chapter  of  the  same  book  done  into  English. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  found  amply  explained  in  the 
one  book  to  the  production  of  which  Ticknor  devoted 
his  life — ‘  The  History  of  Spanish  Literature  * — still  one 
of  the  most  delightful  books  in  our  language,  and,  at 
the  time  of  its  first  publication,  the  most  learned  and 
able  of  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  same  subject. 
The  discovery  by  Columbus  and  the  Spaniards  oi  the 
Hew  World  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  all  forms  of 
life,  of  lying,  and  of  cruelty ;  the  discovery  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  Spain  by  Ticknor  has  not  only  given  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste 
and  literary  criticism,  it  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  Spanish  character  and  Spanish  atrocities  but  for 
which  would  remain  altogether  dark  and  inexplicable. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  fill  our  columns  with 
elegant  and  sparkling  extracts  from  this  most  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive  work,  but  it  is  better  that  our 
readers  procure  and  read  it  for  themselves ;  we  can  pro¬ 
mise  that  they  shall  rise  from  its  perusal  refreshed  in 
mind,  exhilarated  in  heart,  and  with  much  gratitude  to 
one  who  lived  a  manly  life,  and  did  a  work  worthy  of 
the  commendation  of  one  of  the  best  men  of  Ticknor’a 
own  time. 

TIMBER  AND  TIMBER  TREES. 

Timber  and  TimJber  Trees  Native  and  Foreign,  By  Thomas 
Laslett,  Timber  Inspector  to  the  Admiralty.  Lonaon :  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  1876. 

A  really  scientific  handbook  of  dendrology  has  been  a 
want  long  felt,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Laslett  on 
having  supplied  it.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  task  of  writing 
such  a  work.  The  study  of  trees  has  been  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  his  life,  and  he  has  had  opportunities,  in  the 
service  of  the  Admiralty,  of  seeing  the  forests  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World.  The  technical  part  of  his  book, 
which  makes  it  so  valuable  to  the  professional  man,  may 
not  prove  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but  there  are 
parts  of  the  work  touching  the  growth,  structure,  and 
strength  of  trees,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  lover 


moist  situations  will  be  found  comparatively  soft  and 
spongy  in  texture.  Trees,  like  men  and  women,  are  liable 
to  many  defects.  There  is  the  “  heart-shake,”  which  per¬ 
vades,  more  or  less,  nearly  every  description  of  timber, 
and  extends  in  splits  from  the  pith  to  a  distance  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  tree.  The 
next  important  defect  is  the  “  star-shake,”  which  consists 
of  clefts  radiating  from  the  pith,  or  centre,  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  tree,  and  rendering  it  valueless  for 
conversion  into  board  and  small  scantlings.  The  “  cup- 
shake  ”  consists  of  a  cavity  or  separation  of  two  of  the 
concentrie  layers,  and  arises  from  defect  of  cohesive 
matter.  It  is  supposed  to  result  from  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  from  the  roots  passing  through  a  peculiar 
vein  of  soil,  and  even  from  frosts ;  violent  and  sudden 
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of  nature.  In  the  introductory  chapter  Mr.  Laslett  gives 
ns  a  succinct  account  of  stem-growth  in  trees.  Trees 
are  divided  into  great  divisions:—  (1)  Exogens — a  vege¬ 
table  class  which  augment  their  wood^  matter  by  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  outside  of  that  which  is  6rst  formed; 
as  long,  therefore  as  they  grow,  a  new  layer  of  wood  is 
added  to  the  outside  of  the  previous  growth.  (2)  The 
Endogen  class  —  ^.6.,  palms,  hc.y  which  differ  from 
the  above  in  having  their  substance  formed  by  successive 
additions  from  the  inside.  The  central  and  first-formed 
part  of  an  exogenous  stem  is  the  pith,  which,  in  the 
tree's  converted  state,  is  its  innermost  layer  of  heart- 
wood.  The  pith  is  composed  of  cellular  tissues,  the 
cells  being  very  numerous,  and  varying  considerably 
in  size,  but  generally  diminishing  towards  the  outer 
edge.  In  the  transverse  section  of  a  tree  are  to  be  found  a 
number  of  lines  radiating‘from  the  centre  and  presenting 
a  star-like  appearance.  These  are  the  medullaiy  rays  of 
the  botanists,  and  it  is  by  the  contact  of  these  medullary 
rays  with  the  annual  layers  that  a  means  is  afforded  for 
the  ascent  of  sap  from  the  root.  During  its  progress 
through  the  bodv  of  the  tree  the  sap  undergoes  some 
very  important  chemical  change,  and  becoming  gradually 
ela&>rated  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  substance  called 
cambium  between  the  liber  or  bark  and  the  alburnum. 
The  new  layer  of  sap-wood  gradually  gets  converted 
into  duramen  or  hearUwood.  The  age  of  a  tree  is  gene¬ 
rally  computed  by  its  rings  or  circles  of  lignine,  each 
circle  representing  a  year’s  growth,  but  opinions  differ 
as  to  this  being  the  case  in  tropical  climates.  Trees, 
like  human  beings,  show  signs  of  deterioration  after  they 
have  passed  maturity.  The  outward  and  visible  sign  is 
when  the  topmost  branches  become  stunted  and  thick, 
or  “  stag-headed,”  and  therefore,  if  wo  wish  to  select  a 
healthy  tree  for  felling,  we  must  choose  one  the  topmost 
branches  of  which  look  strong,  pointed,  and  healthy.  Mr. 
Laslett  informs  us  of  a  curious  fact  that  trees  do  not 
alter  their  form  while  young,  except  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  but  they  assume  the  fairer  and  more  even 
growth  later  on,  and  very  gradually.  He  also  notes 
that  variations  of  temperature,  violent  storms,  or  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  sea  or  large  rivers,  will  affect  the  quality 
and  growth  of  trees.  Variety  of  soil  also  exercises  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  quality  of  timber  :  trees  grown 
in  a  dry,  rocky  soil,  having  generally  hard,  compact 


^uobo  wiiiu  auu  Bbuiiua  uiuy  tuBu  iiujp  bu  pruuuue  it. 
Trees  also  suffer  from  excrescences,  which  are  a  sign  of 
some  defect  being  hidden  beneath,  and  from  over  close 
pruning,  and  they  are  occasionally  wounded  and  damaged 
by  a  blow.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
damage  done  by  the  breaking  of  a  branch  from  a  tree  is 
often  very  serious.  Mr.  Laslett’s  account  of  these 
defects  in  trees,  and  his  hints  how  to  discover  them, 
will  prove  invaluable  to  the  engineer  or  architect,  and 
to  the  officers  in  the  Forest  Department  in  India. 

The  oak  tree  has  a  national  interest  for  all  English¬ 
men.  The  wooden  walls  of  England,  which  for  a 
thousand  years  had  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  used 
to  be  built  of  oak,  for  if  kept  wholly  under  water  the 
toughness  of  the  oak  is  endless.  Unfortunately  its 
powerful  pyroligneous  acid  prevents  its  general  use 
in  modem  shipbuilding.  When  in  immediate  contact 
with  iron,  the  iron  corrodes,  and  the  wood  suffers 
waste  and  deterioration.  The  teak  tree  is  the  best 


for  the  backing  of  armour-plates  in  ironclads,  on  account 
of  the  resinous  oil  which  keeps  from  rusting  the  iron. 
The  teak  is  principally  found  in  India  ;  it  is  of  straight 
growth,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large  drooping  leaves, 
which  are  from  10  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  from  8  ta 
15  inches  in  breadth.  In  favourable  situations  it 
grows  to  a  sufficient  height  to  furnish  the  lower  masts 
for  ships  of  2,000  tons  burthen.  Although  imported 
and  known  under  the  general  name  of  teak  there  are 
many  varieties  if  not  distinct  species  of  it.  The  most 
extensive,  and  probably  the  best,  forests  of  it  at  present 
existing  are  in  Burman.  In  that  land  of  forests  there 
also  grows  the  Pyengadu  or  Iron- wood  tree,  a  straight 
clean-stemmed  acacia  of  80  feet  clear  of  branches,  and 
of  very  large  circumference.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  India.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  where  it  is  called  “Jambea”  and  “Yerool”  ; 
in  the  Godavery  forests  it  bears  the  name  of  “  Boja.”  It 
combines  in  itself  the  properties  of  wood  and  iron,  and 
is  said  to  be  quite  ball-proof.  The  African  teak  appears 
to  form  a  link  between  the  oak  of  Europe  and  America 
and  the  teak  of  India,  and  is  a  very  valuable  timber  for 
shipbuilding,  but  in  the  domestic  arts  it  is  only  sparingly 
used  on  account  of  its  weight.  In  Guiana  and  in  tho 
north-eastern  portion  of  South  America  is  found  tho 
Greenheart  or  Nectandra  Rodiceiy  an  exceedingly  valuable 
and  curious  tree.  It  furnishes  timber  of  from  24  to 
50  feet  long,  and  there  is  a  virtue  in  its  bark  in 
that  it  possesses  an  alkaloid  which  is  quinine  without 
its  headachy  result.  The  Greenheart  is  a  tough  wood, 
and  will  stand  any  exposure  to  weather.  This  is  also 
the  characteristic  of  the  Tewart  tree  of  Australia,  which 
is.  of  straight  growth  and  noble  dimensions.  Probably 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Australian  trees  is  the  blue 
gum  tree  (^Eucalyptus  globulus) y  the  growth  of  which  is 
surprisingly  rapid,  and  attains  a  height  of  200  to  300 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  6  to  25  feet.  It  possesses 
extraordinary  power  of  destroying  miasmatic  influence 
in  fever- stricken  districts.  The  English  were  the  first 
to  try  it  at  the  Cape,  and  within  two  or  three  years 
these  trees  completely  changed  the  climatic  condition  of 
the  unhealthy  parts  of  tho  Colony.  It  has  also  wrought 
wonders  in  Algiers  and  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Laslett  fires  our 
imagination  with  an  account  of  tho  kaurie  pine,  which 
is  found  only  in  New  Zealand.  It  reaches,  in  sheltered 
situations,  a  height  of  100  to  140  feet,  with  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  from  9  to  15  feet.  “  At  Wangaroa,  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,”  says  Mr. 
Laslett,  “I  measured  one  that  was  48  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was 
a  well-grown,  heal  thy- looking  tree,  with  a  heavy 
cluster  of  branches  thrown  out  at  about  66  feet 
from  the  base,  and  these,  spreading  obliquely,  covered  a 
large  space.  Many  others,  approximating  in  dimensions 
to  this  magnificent  specimen,  were  seen ;  but  the  largest 
that  I  ever  met  was  one  standing  near  to  Mercury  Ba^, 
which  measured  80  feet  to  the  branches,  and  72  feet  in 
circumference.”  These  trees  are  computed  to  be  1,300 
and  2,000  years  old.  We  must  not  let  ourselves  be 
carried  any  further  by  Mr.  Laslett’s  book.  He  has  given 
us  convincing  proof  that  a  technical  book  need  not 
necessarily  be  dull. 

A  BOOK  OF  VERSE  FROM  INDIA. 

A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields.  By  Torn  Dutt.  Bliowani* 
pore.  1876. 

This  remarkable  volume  seems  expressly  arranged  to 
tantalise  the  sympathetic  reviewer.  It  is  roughly 
printed  and  bound  in  paper,  comes  to  us  from  an  ob¬ 
scure  Indian  press,  and  by  no  smallest  preface  or  intro¬ 
duction  deigns  to  give  us  the  least  inkling  of  its  genesis. 
It  is  only  after  carefully  reading  the  notes  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  poems  that  we  gradually  gather  that  this  is  a 
collection  of  French  lyrics  translated  into  English  by  a 
young  Hindoo  lady,  without  revision  or  encouragement 
even,  as  far  as  wo  can  discover,  from  any  European 
person.  It  is  too  much,  perhaps,  to  suppose  that  a  girl 
of  native  birth  and  education  could  without  any  help  at 
all  have  produced  such  a  volume  as  this,  but  we  feel 
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sure  from  internal  evidence  that  the  amount  of  exterior 
assistance  cannot  be  at  all  important.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  to  have  translated  pieces  from  the  best 
French  poets,  such  as  might  come  under  a  pupil’s  notice 
in  any  ordinary  school  anthology,  into  English  prose, 
would  have  been  a  respectable  feat  for  an  Indian 
girl.  What,  then,  is  our  surprise  to  find  Miss  Torn  Dutt 
translating,  in  every  case  into  the  measure  of  the  origi> 
nal,  no  less  than  166  poems,  some  of  them  no  less  intri¬ 
cate  in  form  than  perplexing  in  matter !  This  amazing 
feat  she  has  perform^  with  a  truly  brilliant  success. 
We  are  wrong,  however,  in  attributing  to  herself  all  the 
pieces  just  enumerated;  some  few  were,  as  we  learn 
from  a  touching  note,  “  written  by  her  dear  and  only 
sister  Arfi,”  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  on 
July  23, 1874. 

We  are  struck,  furthermore,  at  once  by  the  ambition 
of  these  ladies.  Their  volume  opens  with  a  version  of 
no  milder  poem  than  one  of  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  “  Poemes 
Barbares,”  “Le  Sommeil  du  Condor.”  There  is  no 
arrangement  of  any  kind,  but  old  and  new  are  mixed 
promiscuously  to  the  end.  We  are  obliged  to  sift  for 
ourselves,  and  we  perceive,  by  counting,  that  Miss  Dutt 
has  chosen  most,  thirty-one  pieces,  from  Victor  Hugo, 
and  next,  nine,  from  J.  Soulary,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  her  wish  has  been  to  exemplify  a  large  number 
of  poets.  She  has,  in  fact,  quot^  from  nearly  100. 
The  great  majority  of  her  translations  are  from  the  works 
of  contemporary  writers.  By  giving  us  a  sonnet  of 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  one  by  Scarron,  and  a  fragment  of 
Du  Bartas,  she  shows  herself  conscious,  but  no  more,  of 
the  early  history  of  French  poetry.  It  is  for  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Andre  Chenier  that  she  nourishes  her  liveliest 
sympathies,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Theodore  de 
Banville,  we  do  not  recollect  any  very  important  modem 
name  that  she  has  omitted.  But  before  criticising  her 
mode  of  work,  we  wish  to  give  one  of  the  few  pieces 
signed  by  her  sister.  It  is  an  auhadc  of  Victor 
Hugo : — 

Still  barred  thy  doors !  The  far  east  glows, 

The  morning  wind  blows  fresh  and  free, 

Should  not  the  hour  that  wakes  the  rose 
Awaken  also  thee  ? 

All  look  for  thee,  Love,  Light, "and  Song ; 

Light,  in  the  sky  deep  red  above, 

Song,  in  the  lark  of  pinion  strong. 

And  in  my  heart,  true  Love. 

Apart  we  miss  our  nature’s  goal. 

Why  strive  to  cheat  our  destinies? 

Was  not  my  love  made  for  thy  soul  ? 

Thy  beauty  for  mine  eyes  ? 

No  longer  sleep, 

0,  listen  now ! 

I  wait  and  weep. 

But  where  art  thou  ? 

This  could  hardly  be  improved  by  a  practised  poet  of 
English  birth  ;  and  when  we  refiect  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  Hindoo  girl  of  less  than  mature  age,  it  may  indeed 
command  our  admiration. 

A  rare  virtue  of  Miss  Torn  Dutt’s  translations  is  their 
absolute  and  unafiected  exactness.  An  English  trans¬ 
lator  will  always  try  to  smooth  over  an  inelegance  rather 
than  give  us  a  true  but  awkward  equivalent  of  the 
original.  Miss  Dutt  is  less  anxious  to  be  graceful  on 
all  occasions ;  she  translates  what  she  sees  before  her, 
and  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  version  poetical,  she 
will  leave  it  in  its  unpolished  state  rather  than  add  any 
tropes  of  her  own,  or  cut  away  anything  from  her 
author’s  text.  In  consequence,  her  book  recalls  the 
French  more  vividly  than  any  similar  volume  we  are 
acquainted  with  ;  and  if  modem  French  literature  were 
entirely  lost,  it  might  not  be  found  impossible  to  recon- 
stract  a  great  number  of  poems  from  this  Indian  version. 
That  the  authoress  is  not  an  Englishwoman  is  only  pain¬ 
fully  felt  in  those  pieces  in  which  she  has  attempt^  to 
reproduce  the  Alexandrine  couplet.  Her  ear  has  not 
been  able  to  detect  the  true  value  of  the  accentuated 
syllables,  and  the  result  is  rarely  agreeable.  But  in 
rendering  those  iambic  measures  which  are  so  much 
more  kindred  to  the  genius  of  our  language  than  the 
French  heroic,  she  has  shown  herself  always  capable. 


and  sometimes  exceedingly  skilful.  Here  is  part  of  her 
version  of  a  pastoral  reverie,  by  the  versatile  M.  Arsene 
Houssaye : — 

The  rural  sounds  of  eve  were  softly  blending 
The  fountain’s  murmur  like  a  magic  rhyme. 

The  bellow  of  the  cattle  homeward  wending. 

The  distant  steeple’s  melancholy  chime ; 

The  peasant's  shouts  that  charm  from  distance  borrow, 

The  greenfinch  whirring  in  its  amorous  flight. 

The  cricket’s  chirp,  the  nightbird’s  song  of  sorrow, 

The  laugh  of  girls  who  beat  the  linen  white. 

The  breeze  scarce  stirred  the  reeds  beside  the  river, 

The  swallows  saw  their  figures  as  tlicy  flow 
In  that  clear  mirror  for  a  moment  quiver. 

Before  they  vanished  in  the  clouds  from  view. 

And  schoolboys,  wilder  than  tlie  winging  swallows. 

Far  from  the  master  with  his  look  severe. 

Bounded  like  fawns,  to  gather  weeds,  marsh  mallows. 

And  primrose  blossoms,  to  the  young  heart  dear. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  successes  of  the  young 
authoress  is  her  rendering  of  a  sextine  by  the  Comte  de 
Grammont  into  the  exact  lino  and  rhyme  arrangement, 
an  achievement  of  which  she  is  auly  and  naively 
proud.  She  is  not  quite  right  in  thinking  that  hers  is 
the  only  sextine  in  English ;  she  will  find  one  in  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  “  Both  well,”  and  a  more  exact  one  than 
hers,  for  she  has  omitted  the  half-line  rhymes  in  the 
concluding  triplet.  This  form  of  verso,  almost  the 
most  difficult  ever  invented,  requires  the  repetition  seven 
times  of  six  rhymes,  which  must  be  rearranged  in  each 
stanza.  It  requires  quite  a  special  gift  to  prevent  all 
trace  of  an  idea  or  connecting  thread  from  disappearing 
under  such  a  crushing  manipulation.  The  Comte  de 
Grammont  has  this  unique  talent ;  but  even  in  his 
celebrated  sextines  the  thought  is  apt  to  become  very 
vague  and  thin.  Miss  Torn  Dutt  has  selected  for  her 
sextine  a  verse  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  anywhere  else,  except  in  the  choral  interludes  of 
Mr.  Morris’  “  Love  is  Enough”  : — 

My  blood  in  the  transit  tinged  with  red  the  green  bowers. 

For  the  tufts  of  the  hollv,  and  the  stiff  blades  of  the  rushes, 
And  the  thorns  and  the  orambles,  rising  upward  like  towers. 
Had  laced  a  sharp  barrier  round  the  home  of  tlie  flowers ; 

In  the  glade  when  I  came,  oh !  how  deep  were  the  blushes. 
Flowers,  flowers,  quite  a  sea  !  and  a  twilight  that  hushes. 

The  notes  display  very  considerable  learning  combined 
with  some  odd  omissions.  For  instance.  Miss  Dutt  has 
no  idea  of  death  concluding  the  lives  of  any  of  her 
favourites.  She  will  grieve,  we  are  sure,  to  leam 
that  neither  Charles  Baudelaire  nor  Alexander 
Smith  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  prim 
little  advice  she  gives  to  each.  We  are  bound 
also  to  break  the  news  to  her  of  the  death  of  her 
adoration,  Sainte  Beuve.  The  poet  of  whom  Miss  Dutt 
has  the  fullest  knowledge  seems  to  be  Leconte  do  Lisle, 
of  whom  she  has  made  a  special  study,  and  on  whom  she 
published  a  monograph  in  the  Bengal  Magazine.  That 
her  taste  is  cathoHc  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
she  translates  a  long  passage  from  Bouilbet’s  *  Lea 
Fossiles,’  that  amazing  epic  that  deals  with  the  loves 
and  wars  of  pterodactyls  and  plesiosauri,  and  that  she 
enthusiastically  commends  M.  Auguste  Vacquerie  for 
his  ‘  Tragaldabas.’  In  short,  her  book,  taking  for  granted 
that  it  really  is  what  it  seems  to  profess  to  be,  a  genuine 
Hindoo  product,  is  an  important  landmark  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  culture.  E.  W.  G. 
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able  mastery  of  detail — is  qaite  sufficient.  Mr.  So-and-  Pemberton  is  seized  with  fever  and  dies.  Mrs.  Pern- 
so*s  “  Narrative,”  Mrs.  So-and-so’s  “  Story,”  the  nurse’s  berton  subsequently  gives  birth  to  a  son,  and,  with  him 
“  Record,”  the-  doctor’s  “  Diary,”  and  all  the  other  and  Ida,  sets  sail  for  England  in^  the  Albatross.  The 
personal  paraphernalia  the  author  of  the  ‘  Woman  in  vessel  catches  fire ;  Ida  is  saved  in  a  boat,  but  Mrs. 
White  ’  indulges  in  to  bring  his  characters  clearly  Pemberton,  after  throwing  her  child  to  her,  perishes 
within  the  grasp  of  his  readers,  are  all  very  well  when  with  others  on  the  flaming  vessel.  Ida  reaches  England, 
managed  with  skill,  and  connected  with  a  natural  and  then  the  second  part  of  the  story  begins.  We  are 
coherency.  But  notwithstanding  its  merits,  and  it  has  introduced  to  Griffith  proper,  whose  ^  father  is  the 
many,  we  do  not  think  that  from  this  point  of  view  guardian  of  Ida.  A  great  many  complications  ensue, 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey’s  latest  stoir  is  very  successful.  She  and  many  ramifications  of  plot  take  place,  in  order 
never  writes  without  being  able  to  establish  a  genuine  that  they  may  be  subsequently^  unravelled  by  the  in¬ 
interest  in  the  minds  of  her  readers ;  but  a  novel  in  genious  author.  Geoffrey  Dale  is  shown  to  be  ^nony- 
which  all  the  threads  of  the  narrative  are  not  kept  well  mous  with  Gteorge  Durant,  the  friend  of  one  Kindersley, 
in  hand  appears  to  us  to  fail  largely  in  its  purpose,  at  Wrottesley,  and  the  former  companion  of  Griffith, 
There  may  be  graphic  sketches  of  scenery  and  character  whom  he  resembles  so  startlingly  that  persons  frequently 
— ‘  Griffith’s  Double  ’  abounds  in  them — but  the  mind  of  mistake  one  for  the  other.  Hence  his  appellation  of 
the  reader  becomes  bewildered  when  there  is  a  mass  of  “  Griffith’s  Double.”  But  of  course  when  you  look 
detail  of  the  most  intricate  description,  which  takes  nearer,  you  discover  the  real  Simon  Pure  at  once, 
away  his  capability  to  follow  the  real  purport  of  the  Griffith  Dwarris  is  a  noble,  upright  sort  of  fellow,  and 
story.  We  think  that  in  the  novel  before  us  Mrs.  Cashel  we  are  informed  indirectly  that  these  qualities  shine 
Hoey  has  jumped  from  crag  to  crag  of  invention  with  forth  in  his  face ;  his  “  double,”  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
wonderful  agility,  but  others  will  find  a  difficulty  in  systematic  villain,  and  if  you  only  look  closely  enough 
keeping  up  with  her  during  these  really  marvellous  you  will  soon  discover  that  there  are  points  of  difference 
feats.  even  in  the  facial  organs.  A  great  number  of  documents 

Another  objection  we  should  also  have  to  take  to  the  which  Mr.  Pemberton  has  left  behind  him  do  duty  for 
present  work  is  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  psycho-  one  portion  of  the  story,  and  there  is  much  ado  about 
logically  the  character  of  one  of  the  leading  personages  the  will  of  tho  rich  colonist,  by  whose  provisions 
as  portrayed  in  the  first  volume,  where  she  is  originally  “  Griffith’s  Double  ”  thought  to  profit,  having  the  ward 
introduced  to  ns,  and  her  appearance  in  the  second.  We  Ida  thoroughly  in  his  power.  In  consequence  of  his 
refer  to  Ida  Pemberton,  whoso  development,  as  discovering,  however,  that  if  he  married  Ida  Pemberton 
recorded  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  is  against  all  the  prin-  he  should  lose  all  her  fortune,  he  becomes  as  cool  in  his 
ciples  of  human  nature,  and  absolutely  contradictory,  quest  of  her  as  he  had  previously  been  energetic.  In 
A  simple,  guileless,  loveable  girl  of  seventeen,  full  of  fact,  slightly  to  alter  two  lines  of  Longfellow’s,  it  is  his 
affection  for  her  father  and  mother-in-law,  could  not  be-  knowledge  of  this  fact  which  causes  him  to 
come  in  three  months — or  rather  less  than  that — a  de-  Pack  up  his  traps  like  the  Arabs, 

ceptive,  arrogant,  and  heartless  creature,  because  she  And  as  silently  steal  away, 

had  chanced  to  see  a  strange  man  on  some  two  or  three  'VV’e  cannot  help  saying  that  there  is  much  admirable 
occasions  under  no  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  writing  in  these  volumes,  and  yet  when  we  laid  them 
Yet  this  is  what  we  are  asked  to  believe  in  the  case  of  down  we  could  not  avoid  the  feeling  that  we  had  been 
Ida  Pemberton.  As  we  have  affirmed,  such  a  transfer-  attempting  to  thread  a  marvellous  labyrinth.  Hence, 
mation  is  impossible,  and  any  candid  reader  will  bear  us  those  who  like  Chinese  puzzles  will  find  plenty  of 
out  in  tho  statement  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  material  here  to  whet  their  appetite,  whilst  those,  also, 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Again,  will  it  be  believed  who  can  appreciate  good  -writing  and  truthful  descrip- 
that  so  clever  an  author  iu  construction  as  Mrs.  Cashel  tions  of  scenery  may  well  turn  to  ‘  Griffith’s  Double  * 
Hoey^  d^s  not  absolutely  know  what  to  do  with  with  advantage.  When  next  we  encounter  this  able 
her  villain  ?  After  her  excellent  management  of  many  writer,  we  hope  she  will  not  give  us  so  much  trouble- 
previous  villains,  we  confess  to  some  surprise  at  the  lame  especially  in  the  dog  days, 
conclusion — or  rather  no  conclusion  at  all — at  which 

she  arrives  with  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  present  - 

story,  although  he  is  “  Griffith’s  Double,”  and  the 

whole  narrative  hangs  upon  his  career.  After  a  series  MINOR  NOTICES, 

of  villanies  extending  through  his  life-time,  at  the  end  English  Female  Artists.  By  Ellen  C.  Clayton.  (Tins- 
of  the  third  volume  ho  is  allowed  to  pack  up  his  carpet-  ley  Brothers.) — The  first  of  the  two  volumes  which 
bag  as  though  going  to  the  sea-side  for  a  few  days,  and,  compose  this  work  is  devoted  to  English  women  painters 
as  Bunyan  says,  wo  see  hirn  no  more.”  It  is  quite  true  from  the  earliest  names  that  can  be  enrolled  to  the 
that  villains  often  escape  their  deserts ;  but  seeing  that  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  second 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey’s  whole  work  revolves  round  this  volume  is  given  to  women  painters  of  the  present  day, 
character  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  will  be  admitted  and  it  is  this  feature  of  the  book  which  is  most  interest- 
that  she  has  made  of  him  a  very  defective  ending.  and  is  most  likely  to  make  it  useful  as  a  work 

Now  we  can  perform  the  most  pleasant  part  of  our  of  reference.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that 
task.  The  story  is  well  written,  and  much  ingenuity  is  a  very  large  number  of  the  names  to  be  tound  in  this 
displayed  in  its  conception  and  evolution.  The  earliest  section  of  the  work  are  almost,  many  entirely,  unknown, 
scenes  are  laid  in  New  South  Wales,  and  no  one  who  Miss  Thompson,  Mrs.  Allingham,  Mrs.  William  Ros- 
was  not  familiar  with  those  scenes  could  so  well  repro-  setti,  Mrs.  Hueffer,  Mrs.  Stillman,  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema, 
dace  them  as  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  has  done.  Mr.  Pern-  Mrs.  Gosse,  and  many  others,  are,  of  course,  well  known 
berton,  who  has  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  colonies,  is  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  galleries.  The  style 
just  about  to  return  to  his  native  country,  England,  to  of  the  writer  is  by  no  means  good,  and  the  book  is  often 
spend  the  last  of  his  days.  He  has  a  wife,  to  whom  he  made  up  of  quite  unimportant  details,  extracts  from 
is  much  devoted,  and  a  beautiful  daughter  by  a  former  private  diaries,  and  letters — some  of  the  latter,  how- 
wife,  the  Ida  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  One  ever,  are  of  interest,  as  being  from  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
day,  when  all  is  ready  for  departing,  a  coach  upsets  near  Mr.  Thackeray  to  Mrs.  Hugh  Blackburn — which  are 
their  place,  one  Edward  Randall  is  seriously  injured  obviously  put  in  merely  to  fill  up  space.  The  account 
thereby,  and  brought  to  the  home  of  the  Peml^rtons  to  of  those  who  grew  up  under  what  is  commonly  called 
be  nursed.  Randall  takes  the  fever  and  dies,  but  not  the  influence  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  is  interesting.  Of 
before  Mrs.  Pemberton  has  confided  to  her  husband  that  those  who  received  the  instruction  of  Ford  Madox 
he  was  a  former  lover  of  hers.  Accompanying  Randall  Brown  the  account  given  of  Mrs.  William  Rossetti’s 
was  a  Mr.  Geoffrey  Dale,  who  robs  the  dying  man,  and  pictures  are  the  best.  The  description  of  Mrs.  Stillman’s 
makes  love  to  Ida,  whom  he  gets  into  his  power.  Inci-  (Miss  Spartali’s)  pictures  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  in 
dents  follow  rapidly,  till  the  reader  becomes  almost  many  cases,  merely  the  name  of  the  work  being  given, 
breathless.  A  good  deal  of  killing-off  takes  place.  Mr.  The  book  has  many  defects,  chiefly  of  style  and  ar- 
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rangement,  too  much  being  given  and  too  mnch  omitted  ; 
for  example,  amid  so  many  names,  that  of  Thornycroft 
should  find  a  place,  but  *  English  Female  Artists  *  may 
prove  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Comparati/oe  Philology  Applied  to  Greek  and  Latin 
Inflections.  By  J.  L.  Papillon,  M.  A.,  Oxford.  (Claren¬ 
don  Press  Series.)  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — This 
unpretending  compilation  is  neat,  of  a  handy  size,  and 
well  arranged,  and  is  consequently  an  advance  upon 
Mr.  Peile’s  *  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymo- 
logy,*  with  which  it  is  natural  to  compare  it.  It  is  a 
clear  gain  to  Mr.  Papillon*s  work  that  its  scope  hinders 
him  from  wasting  much  time  on  enforcing  the  principle 
that  “  desire  for  ease  of  articulation  ”  is  the  sole  cause 
of  phonetic  change,  which  theory,  however,  he  adopts, 
not  even  correcting  the  mistaken  view  of  Peile,  Curtins, 
and  others,  that  mediae  are  easier  than  tenues.  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Ellis  and  H.  Sweet  would  have  been  surer  guides 
to  a  proper  explanation  of  the  physiology  of  speech  than 
Professor  Max  Miiller  or  Mr.  Peile.  We  ought  not  any 
longer  to  be  told  that  the  voice  **  is  a  continuous  stream 
of  air  from  the  lungs,”  or  that  mediae  are  “  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  spiritus  lenis.**  The  latter  statement  is 
misleading,  though  perhaps  defensible.  The  repro¬ 
duction  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  funny  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  classified  under  Grimm’s 
Law  (p.  82)  can  only  be  attributed  to  blind  ad¬ 
miration  of  that  distinguished  scholar,  to  whose  hazy 
and  illogical  views  on  the  origin  of  language  again 
the  student  is  referred,  notwithstanding  the  triumphant 
refutation  thereof  by  Professor  Whitney.  We  regret 
to  see  in  the  capital  appendix  on  “  The  Greek 
and  Roman  Alphabets  ”  a  reference  to  one  of  Professor 
Max  Muller’s  misrepresentations  of  his  American  rival 
exposed  in  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  of  February  19, 
1876.  It  is  a  pity  to  introduce  into  an  elementary 
treatise  Mr.  Sayce’s  protest  against  the  common-sense 
view  that  inflectional  languages  have  passed  from  the 
isolating  through  the  agglutinative  stage,  and  the 
agglutinative  from  the  isolating.  We  hold  it  to  be 
wrong  to  say  “  philology  offers  no  proof”  of  this.  Facts 
do  offer  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
view,  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  process.  Mr. 
Papillon’s  point  is  that  increasing  civilisation  does  not 
necessarily  cause  the  advance  in  morphology  ;  but  he 
goes  beyond  this,  and  leads  his  readers  on  the  high  road 
towards  that  scepticism  as  to  linguistic  development 
out  of  which  Mr.  Sayce’s  and  M.  Renan’s  fallacy  that 
the  sentence  is  chronologically  before  the  word  appears 
to  have  sprung.  On  p.  154,  by  a  slip,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  Latin  imperfect  and  the  Greek 
passive  aorist  are  compounded  with  a«,  “  to  be,”  though 
the  error  is  speedily  set  right.  On  pp.  116, 120,  we  find 
“sivat,”  “sivais,”  “siva,”  for  “^ivat,”  “  ^ivais,”  “^iva.” 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  accurate,  and,  when 
different  views  are  held  by  recognised  authorities,  the 
reader  has  generally  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  own 
judgment.  When  we  have  got  past  the  unsatisfactory  de¬ 
finitions  of  “root,”  “stem,”  and  “inflection,”  there  is  very 
little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  morphology  except  an  oc¬ 
casional  omission.  For  instance,  the  oscan  genitive  plural 
in  -zum  should  be  mentioned,  as  also  the  dative  singular  in 
-u  of  u.stems,  and  the  dative  plural  forms  Dev  as  Gomiscas. 
The  adverbial  suffix  ~tas  should  be  illustrated  by  hcrd^ 
tvTOQ  (with  Peile)  and  not  by-Otr.  Though  Mr.  Papillon 
cannot  be  congratulated  on  having  advanced  the  young 
science  of  comparative  philology  by  his  contribution  to 
its  literature,  he  has  done  good  service  in  giving  young 
students  a  clear  and  methodical  introduction  to  a  very 
interesting  and  important  branch  of  the  subject.  Aa 
a  cram  book  for  examinations  this  manual  is,  among 
English  publications  at  least,  facile  princeps. 
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MUSIC. 

THE  WAGNER  FESTIVAL. 

II. 

Bayreuth,  August  17. 

A  number  of  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  the 
RMnegold  and  the  Valkyrie.  Wotan  has  coveted  the  gold,  and 
thus  become  subject  to  the  curse  attaching  to  it.  He  reels  that 
his  doom  is  approaching ;  his  power  is  lost  if  Alberich,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  toe  powers  of  darkness  and  chaos,  regains  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ring.  This  idea  of  a  final  destruction  of  the  gods 
by  tbeir  own  guilt  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  old  myths.  It 
proves  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  in  the 
consciousness  of  Teutonic  nations.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks 
sin,  but  no  punishment  awaits,  no  law  restrains  them. 
Wotan’s  power,  on  the  contrary,  is  founded  on  law.  Ills 
treaty  with  the  giants  prevents  him  from  recovering  the  fatal 
ring  by  his  own  action.  One  hope  only  remains,  to  secure  it 
from  Alberich’s  grasp.  If  a  hero,  god-inspired,  but  not  guided 
by  the  gods  and  regardless  of  laws  human  or  divine,  could 
gain  the  ring,  the  powers  of  darkness  would  be  baffled.  The 
idea  amounts  to  an  apotheosis  of  free  human  impulse ;  it  is  tho 
leading  thought  of  the  whole  trilogy.  To  create  such  a  hero 
Wotan  has  assumed  the  form  and  name  of  Volsung,  a  valorous 
man.  To  him  a  wife  has  borne  twin  children,  Siegmund  and 
his  sister  Sieglinde.  By  a  wild  life  of  adventure  in  the  forest 
the  god  has  prepared  Siegmund  for  his  great  task.  From  his 
mother  and  sister  the  boy  has  been  separated  in  earliest 
childhood. 

The  rising,  or  rather  the  parting,  of  the  curtain — for  such  is 
tho  improved  custom  at  the  Bayreuth  Theatre — shows  the 
hut  of  sieglinde,  the  unwilling  wife  of  Bunding.  Siegmund 
enters  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  on  his  flight  from  an  over¬ 
powering  number  of  foes.  Sieglinde  refreshes  him  with  water ; 
neither  knows  the  other.  Soon  Bunding  arrives.  Be  is  found 
to  be  a  friend  of  Siegmund’s  enemies,  and  challenges  him  to 
mortal  combat  in  the  morning.  Siegmund  is  weaponless,  but 
Sieglinde,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  returns  to  him,  and  shows 
him  the  hilt  of  a  sword  in  the  stem  of  the  ash  tree  round  which 
the  hut  is  built  A  stranger,  she  tells  him,  has  on  her 
wedding-day  smitten  the  blade  into  the  tree-trunk ;  nobody 
since  has  been  able  to  move  it  With  a  mighty  wrench, 
Siegmund  tears  the  weapon  from  the  tree.  It  is  ^‘Nothung,” 
the  sword  which  his  father  has  promised  him  for  his  highest 
need.  But  soon  warlike  thoughts  give  way  to  tender  feelings. 
The  lovely  night  of  the  spring  draws  the  hearts  of  the  pair 
together.  A  magnificent  love  duet  ensues,  unequalled  in 
melodious  beauty  and  passion  by  anything  known  to  me  in 
music.  It  was  magnificently  rendered  by  Herr  Niemann  and 
Mme.  Schefzky,  and  the  impression  on  the  audience  was  over¬ 
powering.  Niemann,  as  I  said  before,  has  lost  his  voic^  but 
nis  acting  and  his  enunciation  of  tho  words  make  ono^  forget 
this  deficiency  of  physical  power.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  love  of  brother  and  sister,  which  is  a  vital  ingredient  of 
W^agner’s  story,  and  has  been  treated  Iw  him  in  the  open  and 
therefore  chaste  spirit  of  the  old  myth  itself,  would jpreclude 
the  possibility  of  a  production  of  the  Valkyrie  in  England. 
But  it  ought  to  bo  remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing  hero 
with  ordinary  men  and  women,  but  with  the  children  of  a  god 
—mythical  beings,  that  Is,  who  have  hardly  yet  emerged  from 
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to  old  fairy  tales,  to  the  **  lispings  of  the  nursery,”  as  Mr.  Lowe 
said  on  a  memorable  occasion.  The  argument  of  Siegfritd  must 
be  summed  up  in  the  fewest  words.  Sieglinde,  his  mother,  on 
her  flight  from  Wotnn,  has  come  to  the  hut  of  Mime,  who  lives 
in  a  wild  forest  to  watch  Fafner  and  his  treasure.  By  means 
of  the  ring  the  giant  has  taken  the  shape  of  an  enormous 
dragon.  Mime  recognises  the  pieces  of  the  sword,  and  know¬ 
ing  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  babe  to  be  bom  by  Sieglinde, 
has  given  her  shelter  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  treasure  by 
means  of  her  eon.  Sieglinde  dies  at  the  birth  of  her  child, 
and  Siegfried  grows  up  with  the  dwarf,  who  in  vain  tries  to 
gain  his  affection ;  the  youth  is  instinctively  repulsed  by  his 
assumed  tenderness.  Siegfried,  as  I  said  before,  is  emphatically 
young  and  unsophisticated.  He  is  destined  to  do  great  things, 


the  stage  of  natural  forces.  Wha  in  his  senses,  has  ever  been 
shocked  at  the  amours  of  the  Greek  divinities  on  account 
of  their  being  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  blood-rela¬ 
tionship,  or  at  the  intermarriages  of  the  children  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  which  the  Pentateuch  implies  P  The  tragic 
guilt,  for  which  Sieglinde  sufiers,  does  therefore  consist  less 
m  the  love  for  her  brother  than  in  the  breach  of  her  marriage 
vow.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  Fricka,  the  protectress 
of  wedded  rights,  urges  the  punishment  of  the  pair. 
Beluctantly  Wotan  is  compelled  to  abandon  Siegmund  his  son 
and  the  hero  of  his  choice  in  his  flght  with  Hunding.  The 
god  knows  that  his  own  doom  is  involved  in  Siegmund’s  fate. 


but  he  has  to  bow  down  to  the  established  law,  of  which  he 
himself  is  nothing  but  the  representative.  At  this  pointja 
new  important  agency  is  introduced  into  the  story.  Brynhild, 
the  Valtyrie,  or  swordmaiden,  and  Wotan’s  favourite  daughter, 
is  touched  by  the  love  and  misery  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  vainly 
tries  to  avert  their  fate.  In  spite  of  Wotan’s  command  she 
assists  Siegmund  against  Hunding,  and  only  by  the  personal 
interference  of  the  god  himself  is  the  latter  enabled  to  pierce 
the  breast  of  his  foe.  This  fight  of  the  two  warriors  is  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  highest  spirit  of  scenic  art,  and  was  of  over¬ 
powering  impression.  Imagine  Siegmund  and  Hunding 
rushing  towards  each  other  on  the  height  of  a  mountain  all 
but  covered  by  thunderclouds.  Sieglinde’s  tremulous  voice  is 
heard  calling  for  her  lover.  A  fl^h  of  lightning  suddenly 
shows  Wotan  protecting  Hunding  with  the  spear  on  which 
the  laws  of  the  world  are  cut  in  eternal  runes.  The  weirdness 
of  the  situation  is  beyond  description  ;  music,  and  poetry,  and 
scenic  art,  combine  to  produce  an  effect  of  astounding  beauty 
and  grandeur. 

The  third  act  of  the  Valkyrie  contains  a  beautiful  piece  of 
concerted  music,  the  chorus  of  the  swordmaidens,  admirably 
executed  by  the  eight  ladies  who  had  generously  taken  these 
comparatively  subordinate  parts.  The  same  scene,  generally 
called  the  Valkyries’  ride,  tended  to  show  the  limit  of  pos¬ 
sibility  to  which  representation  on  the  stage  can  go.  Wagner’s 
libretto  describes  Valkyries  on  horseback  carrying  the  bodies 
of  dead  warriors  to  W^hall,  but  the  realisation  of  the  scene 
by  means  of  a  lantema  magica  fell  far  short  of  his  magnificent 
conception.  The  remainder  of  the  third  act  is  chiefly  taken 
up  by  the  punishment  of  Brynhild’s  disobedience.  When 
Siegmund  falls  the  Valkyrie  lifts  Sieglinde  on  her  horse  to 
hide  her  from  the  wrath  of  Wotan.  She  shows  her  the  way 
to  a  deep  forest,  and,  giving  her  the  pieces  of  Siegmund’s 
shattered  sword,  bids  her  keep  them  lot  the  child  in  her 
bosom,  after  which  she  stands  firmly  to  abide  her  fate. 
Wotan  at  first  threatens  to  bind  Biyuhild  in  magic  slumber, 
and  lay  her  by  the  wayside,  the  victim  of  the  first  comer. 
But  soon  the  god’s  wrath  begins  to  subside.  Ilia  own  heart 
was  with  Siegmund  in  the  fight,  and  it  was  to  save  her  father 
from  his  impending  doom  that  Brynhild  disobeyed  his  com¬ 
mand.  Wotan  cannot  revoke  his  sentence,  but  he  will  protect 
his  child  from  dishonour.  As  he  closes  her  eyes  with  a  kiss, 
he  describes  with  his  spear  a  circle  round  the  rock  on  which 
the  maiden  lies,  and  immediately  a  wall  of  flickering  flame 
surrounds  her.  None  but  he  who  dares  to  stride  through  the 
fire,  none  but  a  hero,  shall  possess  Brynhild.  The  invocation 
scene,  as  it  might  bo  called,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  descriptive 
music,  such  as  only  Wagner  has  hitherto  achieved.  The 
acting  and  singing  of  Herr  Betz,  as  Wotan  in  this  scene,  were 
replete  with  tenderness  and  pathos.  Mine.  Materna,  as 
Brynhild,  is  also  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  She  is  an 
excellent  actress,  and  her  voice  is  fully  equal  to  the  almost 
superhuman  task  imposed  upon  it  by  Wagner.  Next  to  Mile. 
Titiens,  she  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  tragic  singer  now  on 
the  boards.  The  enthusiasm  after  the  Valkurie  was.  if  noa- 


pieces  of  ins  latner  s  swora  ne  weius  a  weapon  lor  nimseu; 
with  it  he  slays  Fafner  the  worm,  and  becomes  possessor  of 
the  fatal  treasure.  Drinking  accidentally  from  the  blood  of  the 
dragon,  he  receives  the  language  of  the  animals  of  the  forest, 
and  a  wood-bird  tells  him  of  a  beautiful  woman  lying  asleep 
on  a  rock  surrounded  by  fire.  Siegfried’s  dormant  desire  u 
roused,  but  before  he  ascends  the  rock  he  is  met  by  Wotau  in 
the  disguise  of  a  wanderer.  The  god  feels  that  his  end  is  at 
hand ;  his  law  and  will  are  superseded  by  a  new  impulse,  that 
of  free  human  action,  one  mignt  almost  say  genius.  Siegfried, 
the  representative  of  this  new  principle,  severs  with  a  cut  of 
his  sword  the  holy  spear  of  Wotan.  The  runes  incised  in  it 
have  henceforth  lost  their  power.  The  hero  then  rushes 
through  the  fire  and  awakens  Brynhild  with  a  kiss.  A 
splenmd  love  duet  between  the  two  brings  the  drama  to  a 
close.  Siegfried  contidns  some  of  the  finest  musical  passages, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  most  daring  ventures,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  Wagner’s  work.  Siegfried’s  song,  when  he 
fashions  the  sword,  is  tuneful  and  popular  in  the  b^t  sense  of 
the  wori  The  grotesque  character  of  Mime  is  sustained 
throughout  with  graphic  distinctness,  and  a  kind  of  orchestral 
interlude  descriptive  of  the  mysterious  life  and  whirr  of  the 
forest  on  a  summer’s  day  is  of  sweetest  idyllic  charm.  But  a 
full  realisation  of  Wagner’s  dramatic  and  mythical  purpose  is 
required  to  preserve  Siegfried’s  fight  with  the  dragon — an 
enormous  creature  manufactured  in  London,  and  working 
admirably — from  a  slight  tinge  of  the  comic.  A  dying  song  of 
the  monster,  of  prophetic  import,  may  cause  amusement 
amongst  people  who  are  unaware  that  clairvoyance  in  the 
moment  of  death  is  a  common  feature  in  old  Teutonic  folklore. 
Of  three  of  the  chief  performers  in  Siegfried  I  have  already 
spoken.  Mme.  Materna  f Brynhild),  Herren  Betz  (Wotan)  and 
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taken  from  her,  and  at  once  concludes  who  has  been  her  real 
conoueror.  Hagen  offers  to  kill  Siegfried,  and  Gunther,  per¬ 
suaded  bv  Brynbild  of  Siegfried’s  breach  of  trust,  assents  to 
the  murder  of  his  friend.  Siegfried’s  death  is  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  NiebelungenUed.  Tired  from  hunting,  the 
knights  rest  in  the  forest,  and  Siegfried  tells  them  the  story  of 
his  adventures.  GradualW  old  memories  rise  before  him.  As 
his  tale  approaches  his  first  meeting  with  the  Valkyrie,  the 
veil  is  tom  asunder,  and  when  Hagen  thrusts  his  spear  into 
Siegfried’s  back  the  hero’s  last  thought  is  Brynhild.  Thus 
another  victim  to  the  gold  has  fallen,  but  it  is  the  last.  In 
the  final  scene  Brvnhild  asserts  her  right  to  the  dead  hand  of 
him  who,  although  estranged  from  her  by  witchcraft,  in  reality 
remained  her  own.  A  pile  has  been  heaped  on  which 
Siegfried’s  body  is  lyin^.  Brynhild  mounts  ner  horse  and, 
kindling  the  pyre,  rides  into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  (Such  is 
the  description  in  the  libretto,  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
Mme.  Matema  did  not  fully  comply  with  the  composer’s 
demand.  She  led  her  horse  towards  the  conflagration,  by  no  I 
means  an  easy  task.)  The  ring  she  restores  to  the  Rhine- 
daughters,  who  approach  on  the  rising  waves  of  the  river. 
Through  the  cloucLs  are  seen  the  gods  surrounded  by  flames  ; 
for  the  same  fire  which  consumes  Brynhild  and  Siegmed,  the 
representatives  of  the  new  idea,  also  becomes  the  grave  of  the 
old  world  of  the  gods.  But  Alberich,  and  with  him  the 
powers  of  darkness,  also  are  baffled ;  for  the  gold  is  restored  to 
the  Rhinedaughters,  and  its  curse  broken. 

The  whole  idea  of  Wagner’s  tetralogy  might  be  summed  up 
in  the  axiom  that  in  certain  emergencies  of  human  progress 
established  laws  and  forms  prove  absolutely  inadequate,  and 
must  be  superseded  bjjr  the  unencumbered  impulse  of  the 
individual.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  **  hero  ”  is  in  the  main  the  result  of 
the  same  strain  of  reasoning.  But  in  Wagner  heroic  impulse 
is  inseparable  from  the  longing  for  beauty  and  its  human 
typification — woman.  In  his  work,  indeed,  woman  herself 
ultimately  becomes  the  redeemer  of  the  world ;  for  it  is 
Brynhild,  who,  by  her  voluntary  death,  breaks  the  curse  of 
the  gold,  and  ushers  in  a  new  era  of  freedom  and  beautiful 
human  development.  The  most  striking  musical  feature  of 
the  Dmh  of  the  Qods  is  the  comparative  frequency  of  con¬ 
certed  pieces.  A  powerful  male  chorus  is  introduced,  and  we 
meet  again  with  joy  our  old  favourites,  the  Rhinedaughters, 
and  their  harmonious  songs.  The  chief  performers,  Herr 
Unger  (Siegfried),  and  Mme.  Materna  (Brynhild),  have  already 
been  touch^  upon.  The  dimensions  of  the  work  make  any 
attempt  at  conaensed  analysis  ^pear  hopeless. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  piece,  Wagner,  against  his  published 
intention,  was  compelled  to  appear  before  the  curtain,  and 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  auaience.  Alluding  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  enthusiasm  of  the  performers,  he  said  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  national  and  ideal  art  in  Germany  was  henceforth 
an  established  fact ;  but  it  is  your  task,”  he  added,  alluding 
to  the  jpublic  in  general,  to  show  that  you  desire  to  have  such 
an  art.”  These  may  seem  proud  words,  but  they  fully  express 
the  significance  of  the  event.  A  great  work  has  been  per¬ 
formed  in  a  manner  unique,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  music. 
Artistic  purpose,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations, 
has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  composer,  of  performers,  of 
scene-painters.  An  effect  has  been  produced  unattainable — nay, 
unapproachable — at  an  ordinary  performance.  Shall  this  event 
remain  a  solitary  point  of  brightness,  in  the  du^  of  theatrical 
routine  ?  or  shall  its  influence  grow  and  broaden  and  bear  last¬ 
ing  fruit  ?  To  answer  that  question  lies,  as  Wagner  says,  with 
the  public.  F.  Hueffeb. 


I  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  actor.  And  to  the  variety  oi 
personages  to  whom  he  can  give  a  distinct  life  it  would  be 
difficult  to  put  a  limit.  One  who  can  play  Pietro  in  the  Utoile 
du  Nord  and  Figaro  in  Le  Nozze  with  equal  merit,  though  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  parts  with  an  equally  striking  appeal  to 
an  audience,  is  obviously  no  ordinary  actor. 

Pietro  is  in  this  way  the  most  difficult  in  M.  Faure’s  long 
list  of  successful  parts  that  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon 
the  spectators  the  actor  must  be  at  once  brutal  and  royal, 
degraded  and  noble.  He  must  make  you  respect  a  man  who 
in  a  moment  of  mad  passion  threatens  a  woman  with  uplifted 
hand,  and  who,  while  waiting  an  event  upon  which  his  life  and 
the  welfare  of  a  vast  nation  depend,  seeks  distraction,  not  as 
Hamlet  did  while  expecting  the  ghost,  in  trivial  talk,  raised  to 
importance  by  its  bitter  irony,  hut  in  a  gross  iand  deliberate 
bout  of  drunkenness.  Scribe,  who  wrote  the  book  of  the 
opera,  knew  well  what  a  dramatic  effect  might  be  got  from 
violent  contrasts ;  and  knew  no  doubt  how  striking,  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  actor,  might  be  the  Czar’s  sudden 
recovery  by  an  effort  of  will  from  his  drunken  fit  and  subse¬ 
quent  avowal  of  his  identity  to  the  soldiery,  who,  occupied 
with  plots  for  his  murder,  can  find  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  on 
their  Knees  with  blind  and  absolute  devotion  when  he  reveals 
himself.  But  Scribe  can  hardly  have  foreseen  the  strength  and 
delicacy  which  M.  Faure  brings  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
scene,  as  to  that  of  the  whole  character.  Through  every  phase 
of  sullen  wrath  or  unbridled  fury  in  the  earlier  scenes,  M. 
Faure,  while  he  gives  full  force  to  the  animal  side  of  Peter, 
gives  also  and  constantly  an  impression  of  nobility.  In  the 
tent  scene,  though  he  represents  every  stage  of  increasing 
drunkenness  with  absolute  fidelity,  he  is  never  without  dig¬ 
nity;  and  when  he  commands  his  senses  to  return  to  him 
one  feels  as  much  pity  for  him  as  for  the  devoted  girl  whom 
he  thinks  he  has,  in  his  intoxication,  doomed  to  death.  His 
revelation  of  himself  to  the  disaffected  troops  which  imme¬ 
diately  follows  this  is  the  type  of  grandeur  and  courage,  as  bis 
lament  for  Catherine,  in  the  last  act,  is  the  essence  of  tender¬ 
ness. 

Mephistopheles  is  the  part  in  which,  perhaps,  M.  Faure  is 
best  known  and  most  popular ;  and  his  acting  of  it  is,  in  this 
respect,  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Pietro,  that  in  the  one 
case  he  raises  Scribe’s  hero  from  the  regions  of  startling  melo¬ 
drama  to  those  of  actual  and  commanding  life :  in  the  other  he 
triumphs  over  the  blunders  of  the  French  adapters,  and  restores 
Goethe’s  fiend,  in  spite  of  them,  to  his  proper  place.  With 
some  actors  Mephistopheles  is  the  roistermg  grotesque  devil  of 
a  mystery,  with  others  he  is  a  pleasant  gentleman,  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  a  demon ;  with  M.  Faure  he  is  the  exact  embodiment  of 
the  spirit  who  denies — to  whom 

everything 
Is  only  good  for  perishing. 

Every  action,  every  look,  seems  instinct  with  the  love  of  de¬ 
struction.  Yet  on  the  surface  of  the  character  there  plays 
constantly  a  gaiety  which  seems  to  be  partly  assumed  and  to 
spring  partly  from  the  real  enjoyment  which  the  snake’s 
cousin  Mds  in  his  work.  This  quality  of  enjoyment  is  most 
strongly  shown  in  the  Kermesse  scene,  where  also  occurs  the 
defiance  of  the  crowd,  followed  by  shrinking  from  the  cross¬ 
hilts  of  their  swords.  The  power  with  which  the  actor  here 
depicts  the  utter  annihilating  terror  which  ^  seizes  Mephisto¬ 
pheles,  makes  the  scene  almost  painful  to  witness.  The  wild 
stare  of  agony  in  the  eyes,  the  teeth  clenched  in  a  grin  of 
despair,  the  trembling  limbs,  the  body  bent  double  with  terror, 
have  in  them  something  appalling,  and  it  is  a  relief  when,  the 
cause  of  this  prostration  being  removed,  Mephistopheles 
resumes,  without  an  effort,  his  old  insolence  of  demeanour. 
Onlv  once,  except  at  moments,  is  this  careless  manner  dropped. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

M.  FAURE. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  the  perfect  cultivation  of  two  arts 
allied  in  one  exponent  of  the  musician’s  and  the  playwright’s 
thoughts.  Ronconi,  according  to  all  accounts,  made  up  by  the 
power  of  hie  acting  for  deficiencies  in  the  vocal  part  of  hie 
performances ;  Giuglini,  with  a  voice  of  wonderful  sweetness 
^d  a  perfect  method,  possessed  a  mind  which  could  receive  no 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  acting;  Signor  Mario,  who  began  by 
being  a  poor  actor,  ended  by  becoming  one  of  consummate 
skill.  Now  that  he  has  retired,  there  are  few  operatic  singers 
on  the  London  stage  who  both  sing  and  act  with  any  marked 
merit,  and  there  are  certainly  none  who  approach  M.  Faure  in 
excellence.  Of  M.  Faure’s  singing  it  is  not  our  present  pro¬ 
vince  to  speak,  but  we  have  little  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
he  is  the  most  varied  as  hs  is  the  strongest  actor  of  the  present 
day.  M.  Faure  has  the  natural  advantage  of  a  fine  presence, 
but  there  me  many  actors  who  have  been  treated  with  equal 
kindness  in  this  respect  by  the  great  goddess  Chance,  and 
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his  tones.  The  cruel  laugh  of  triumphant  hatred  seems  to 
chill  one's  blood. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  baritone,  or  one  should  perhaps  saj 
of  a  basse-chantante,  that  it  is  his  province  frequently  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  villanous  characters.  Don  Giovanni,  Assur  in  Semira- 
mide,  Duke  Alfonso  in  Lacrezia  Borgia^  Caspar  in  Der  FreUchiitZy 
Nelusko  in  V Africaine^  are  among  M.  Faure's  best  characters. 
To  the  figure  of  Caspar  the  actor  gives  a  sullen  gloom,  relieved 
only  by  a  savage  humour  in  the  moment  of  his  expected  tri¬ 
umph.  In  the  incantation  scene,  by  the  power  of  his  acting, 
he  imparts  life  to  the  somewhat  clumsy  stage  devices  which 
represent  the  terrors  of  Zamiel’s  dominion.  Seeing  the  struggle 
in  Caspar's  mind  between  a  natural  inclination  to  terror  and  a 
determination  which  always  supplies  fresh  courage  for  every 
new  displav  of  the  infernal  powers,  one  forgets  that  the  goblins 
are  absurdly  pantomimic,  that  the  serpents  move  in  an  impos- 
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sible  fashion,  or  that  the  fiery  sword  refuses  to  be  lighted. 

M.  Faure  as  Don  Giovanni  represents  with  admirable  skill 
the  brilliant  fascinating  recklessness  and  imperturbable  courage 
of  that  most  polished  and  most  abom|nable  of  scoundrels.  To 
Assur  and  Duke  Alfonso,  M.  Faure  gives  in  different  methods 
the  grandeur  of  villany ;  and  his  Nelusko  has  all  the  smoulder- 
inir  terocitv  of  a  sayacre.  with  a  dignity  which  not  all  savages 


Hamlet ;  but  they  could  hardly  deny  that  if  he  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  fully  interpreting,  ho  at  least  gives  an  admirable  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Prince's  character.  And  in  this  point  his  per¬ 
formance  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  actor  of  the  part, 
that  he  has  and  never  loses  the  aspect  and  manner  of  royalty. 

In  the  Huguenots^  M.  Faure  has,  in  England,  until  this  year, 
played  San  Dris,  a  part  which  requires  little  beyond  a  cold 
and  impressive  dignity,  which  no  actor  is  more  capable  than 
M.  Faure  of  giving  to  it.  This  year  he  resumed  the  part, 
familiar  to  him  in  France,  of  Nevers,  and  gave  it  an  importance 
which  one  could  hardly  have  thought  it  could  take.  Other 
actors  have  made  not  what  M.  Faure  makes,  but  something 
considerable  out  of  the  scene  in  which  Nevers  expresses  his 
indignation  at  the  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  refuses  to  stain  his  sword  in  a  massacre.  But  no  other 
actor  bos  gya^ed  the  character  with  the  firm  and  delicate 
touch  of  M.  Faure ;  has  given  so  perfect  a  picture  of  courtly 
gaiety  and  chivalrous  devotion.  Nevers,  as  played  by  M.  Faure, 
becomes  the  principal  figure  in  the  first  act;  there  area  brightness 
and  grace  in  his  joyous  manner  which  give  new  life  to  the  whole 
scene.  One  of  the  finest  conceivable  pieces  of  acting  is  found 
ill  bis  listening  to  the  propositions  of  San  Bris  for  the  despatch 
of  the  Huguenots.  One  sees  the  shame  and  repulsion  which 
gradually  grow  in  his  mind  as  he  sits  and  hears  these  shocking 
projects  unfolded  ;  and  when,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  indignantly 
nings  down  his  sword,  refusing  all  share  in  a  murder,  one 
wonders  that  San  Bris  does  not  bow  before  the  splendour  of 
his  anger. 

Witn  this  tribute  to  a  talent  of  vast  resources  is  ended  the 
attempt  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  certain  French 
I’layers.  Walter  H.  Pollock. 


VAHIOEUM  NOTES. 


A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  by  many  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  by  some,  among  the  rest,  who  certainly  might 
have  known  better,  about  the  wonderful  mystery  with  which 
the  news  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  approaching  elevation  to  the  peer¬ 
age  was  successfully  shrouded  on  the  famous  Friday  night. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  walked  home  at  midnight,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  matter ;  the  Tory  whips  groped  about  the 
lobby  all  the  night  in  utter  darkness  as  to  the  approaching 
change ;  the  Prime  Minister’s  own  brother  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  it ;  the  Prime  Minister's  left  hand  did  not  know  of  the 
honour  his  right  hand  was  so  soon  to  grasp,  &c.,  &c.  All  this 
is  rather  absurd.  Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  caution  was 
observed  by  those  who  were  in  the  secret ;  a  trumpet  was  not 
blown  in  Westminster  Hall  to  invite  all  and  sundry  to  come 
and  hear  the  news ;  but  there  was  no  more  mystery  about  the 
business  than  there  usually  is  with  reg^ard  to  every  important 
arrangement  in  connexion  with  the  persons  or  the  projects  of  Go¬ 
vernment  It  is  certain  that  the  mysterious  secret  was  ofiicially 


communicated  to  all  the  daily  papers  early  in  the  evening, 
with,  of  course,  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  pu1^ 
lisbed  until  the  next  morning ;  but  what  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose  is'  that  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  was  talked  abou^ 
discussed,  doubted,  reaffirmed  again  and  again  in  the  lobbies 
and  in  the  Press  gallery,  hours  and  hours  before  the  time  at 
which  it  is  said  that  so  many  great  persons  left  the  House  of 
Commons  ignorant  of  the  fact.  The  profound  and  awful 
mystery  enshrouding  a  secret  which  is  already  in  possession  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  reporters,  who  have  heard  it  without 
the  slightest  injunction  to  secrecy,  is  indeed  something  to 
wonder  at. 


It  has  been  said,  with  what  amount  of  truth*  we  do  not 
know,  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  about  to  write  a  sequel  to 
his  early  novel,  *  The  Young  Duke,'  under  the  title  of  ^  The 
Old  Earl.' 


ing  ferocity  of  a  savage,  with  a  dignity  which  not  all  savages 
possess. 

One  of  M.  Faure's  most  interesting  representations  is  that  of 
Hamlet.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Mephistophcles,  with  the  fine 
instinct  of  a  great  actor,  he  triumphs  over  the  clumsiness  of  the 
writers  of  the  opera-book,  and  shows  not  the  Hamlet  of  MM. 
Carrd  and  Barbier,  but  that  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  of  course 
open  to  those  who  think  operatic  acting  is  not  acting,  to  say 
that  as  M.  Faure  has  not  the  difficulties  of  long  spoken  solilo- 

?uies  to  contend  with,  it  is  extravagant  to  say  that  be  can  play 
lamlot :  but  thev  could  hardlv  denv  that  if  he  has  no  opnor- 


Our  scrupulously  accurate  contemporary,  the  Olohe^  does  not 
appear  to  have  yet  quite  grasped  the  exact  meaning  of  the  title 
conferred  upon  the  Prime  Minister.  It  described  on  Monday  his 
appearance  at  church,  and  after  introducing  him  elaborately  as 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  alluding  to  him  as  his  lordship,  and 
so  forth,  wound  up  by  describing  him  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  This  is  a  little  like  the  style  of  the  fashionable 
novelists  in  the  penny  weekly  romances,  who  first  speak  of 
the  Earl  of  Grandeur,  and  next  call  him  Earl  Francis  Grandeur, 
pass  on  to  speak  of  him  as  ^*his  Grace,"  and  wind  up  by  de¬ 
scribing  him  as  Lord  Sir  Grandeur." 


Considerable  complaint  has  been  made  of  late,  and  with 
great  justice,  against  the  injury  caused  to  Stonehenge  by  the 
hammers  and  other  destructive  implements  of  travellers,  who 
break  off  ^portions  of  no  inconsiderable  size  from  the  great 
stones  as  mementos  of  their  visit.  These  sacrilegious  persona 
should  remember  the  importance  of  these  ancient  remains. 
From  the  antiquarian's  point  of  view  the  origin  of  these  huge 
blocks  of  Stonehenge  may  be  puzzling,  but  all  who  know 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  quaint  ‘History  of  the  Kings  of 
Britain,’  are  aware  that  these  gigantic  masses  of  stone  were 
brought  over  from  Ireland,  where  they  were  known  as  "  The 
Giant's  Dame,"  by  Merlin,  the  enchanter,  in  order  that  their 
magical  influence  might  confer  success  upon  the  arms  of 
Aurelius  Ambrosius.  These  stones  were  so  valuable  that  the 
Irish  King  was  very  loth  to  part  with  them,  and  contested  for 
them  with  Aurelius  until  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  that 
mighty  monarch.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  as  making 
the  spot'still  more  sacred,  that  the  remains  both  of  Aurelius 
Ambrosius  and  his  successor  Ether  Pendragon,  the  father  of 
Arthur,  are  said  to  lie  beneath  the  shadow  of  these  great 
monuments  of  forgotten  days.  It  would  take  some  time,  of 
course,  to  remove^Stonehenge  piecemeal,  in  the  form  of  relics 
chipped  off  by  tourists,  as  the  monument  to  Alexander 
Hamilton  on  the  Hudson  actually  was  removed,  so  that  nothing 
was  left  behind.  Still,  even  the  removal  of  Stonehenge  will 
be  only  a  question  of  time,  if  the  hand  of  the  remorseless  relic- 
gatherer  be  not  stayed.  Dickens’s  Professor  Dingo,  who  on 
his  death-bed  chipped  with  his  hammer  at  the  faces  of  the 
mourners  round  his  couch,  was  a  harmless  illustration  of  a 
ruling  passion  when  compared  with  the  hammer-wielding 
nuisances^who  threaten  Stonehenge. 


The  Marquis  Mantegazza,  who  is  at  present  on  his  trial  for 
having  forged  the  signature  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  in 
monetary  transactions,  persistently  refuses  to  reveal  the  name 
of  the  person  by  whom,  he  asserts,  he  was  empowered.  In 
his  report  on  the  case,  the  Bologna  correspondent  of  the  Timei 
writes  that  “  this  might  be  considered  a  mere  attempt  to  throw 
the  blame  elsewhere;  but  what  he  (Mantegazza)  has  said 
comes  to  confirm  a  public  opinion  which  may  be  absolutely 
unfounded,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  been  openly  expressed,  even  to  the  name  being  given.” 
That  name,  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Italian  press,  is  tbAt 
of  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  King. 


Mr.  Motley  the  historian  is  at  present  a  guest  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands  at  the  beautiful  little  palace  called  “  the 
House  in  the  Woods,”  near  the  Hague.  Holland  and  its 
royal  family  have  always  shown  the  highest  appreciation  of 
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Mr.  Motley’s  genius,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  set 
before  the  world  the  brilliant  picture  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Netherlands  against  Spain.  Some  of  Mr.  Motley’s  country¬ 
men  have,  indeed,  now  and  then  complained  of  him  as  being 
rather  too  much  a  favourite  at  Court.  A  New  York  paper  was 
very  angry  some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Motley,  then  Minister  at 
Vienna,  innocently  mentioned  in  a  despatch  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  with  an  American  diplo¬ 
matist  who  spoke  German  so  well. 


The  Reverend  L.  Tyerman,  author  of  *  The  Life  and  Times 
of  John  Wesley’  will  soon  publish  a  biography  of  George 
Whitfield,  the  celebrated  preacher.  His  church  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  is  well  known  apart  from  its  connection  with 
Whitfield  by  all  lovers  of  Thackeray  as  being  the  church 
where  Hetty  Lambert  used  to  go  in  order  to  ^leave  Theo  and 
George  Warrington  to  make  love  together. 


A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  erect  a  monument  to  Daniel 
Defoe  at  Tooting,  where  he  lived  and  founded  a  Nonconformist 
place  of  worship.  Too  many  of  the  monuments  of  our  great 
men  are  unfortunately  by  no  means  remarkable  as  wor^  of 
art,  but  they  are  always  interesting  as  evidencing  gratitude 
which,  in  Defoe’s  case,  ought  to  be  very  warmly  felt. 


On  August  23  the  Centennial  Regatta  is  to  come  off  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  near  Philadelphia.  The  professional  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  England  are  the  Thames  four  who  won 
the  chief  prize  at  the  late  Thames  Regatta — namely,  Spencer, 
Green,  Higgins,  and  Thomas.  The  three  last  named  also 
have  entered  for  sculling  races,  Higgins  being  the  crack  man  of 
the  three.  Green  and  Thomas  are  a  very  high-class  pair,  and 
won  the  pairs  at  the  Thames  Regatta.  The  men  only  sailed  a 
fortnight  before  the  race,  so  will  have  but  four  days’  exercise 
at  most,  on  landing,  to  work  off  the  g^ossness  of  the  voyage ; 
but  if  they  have  not  accumulated  much  flesh,  they  will  be 
worthy  representatives  of  England.  The  amateur  talent  of 
England  is  best  represented  by  a  mixed  four,  of  Messrs.  F. 
Gulston  (Captain  of  London  Rowing  Club),  A.  Trower 
(Captain  Kingston  Rowing  Club),  and  Messrs.  Howell  and 
Labat,  of  the  Thames  Club.  This  is  not  a  heavy  four,  but 
they  are  good  men  for  their  weight,  and  up  to  the  average 
of  a  fair  English  club  four.  Two  other  amateur  fours 
have  gone — one  a  Dublin  crew,  who  were  not  in  the 
hunt  for  the  Stewards’  Cup  at  Henley,  viz.,  the  Messrs. 
Banington  (brothers),  Hickson,  and  Ferguson.  If  they 
win  anything,  American  rowing  must  be  very  second-class,  for 
the  Dublin  men  showed  great  want  of  stamina  and  clumsiness 
in  steering  at  Henley.  The  third  English  four  is  one  from  First 
Trinity,  Cambridge — Messrs.  Jamieson,  Mann,  W.  Close,  and 
Benrose.  These  are  a  fourth-rate  lot  that  had  too  much  sense 
to  try  to  enter  at  Henley,  for  it  would  have  been  hopeless  on 
their  part ;  if  they  can  beat  any  American  crew  it  does  not 
say  much  for  our  transatlantic  cousins.  We  could  wish 
that  some  better  specimen  of  college  rowing  had  gone  out  from 
among  us,  but  we  hope  that  Americans  will  not  take  the 
Cambridge  men  as  a  sample  of  what  our  Universities  produce. 
The  amateur  crews  have  been  in  America  some  weeks. 
Several  of  the  amateurs  intend  starting  for  the  sculling  races. 
Labat  will  be  the  best  of  these,  and  he  was  not  within  250 
yards  of  the  present  amateur  champion,  F.  Playford,  over 
the  champion  course  last  July.  I 


Lumsden,  of  the  Tyne,  was  to  have  rowed  Trickett,  the 
Australian,  for  the  Championship  of  the  World  on  Monday 
last.  Trickett  won  the  title  on  June  27,  by  beating  J.  Sadler, 
the  English  champion,  who  was  then  all  to  pieces,  and  below 
his  weight,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  judges.  Lumsden,  of 
the  Tyne,  and  Higgins,  of  the  Thames,  then  challenged 
Trickett.  The  Tyne  man  was  first  in  the  field,  and  was 
accepted,  the  match  to  be  for  a  stake  of  200/.  a  side,  and  a 
further  bet  of  200/.  a  side.  When  the  last  deposits  of  stakes 
fell  due,  the  Tyne  party  “  forfeited,”  and  did  not  go  on  with 
the  match,  alleging  that  their  man  had  not  satisfied  them  in 
his  trials.  The  stakes  down,  100/.  a  side  so  far,  were  of 
course  forfeited  to  the  Australian,  and  an  equal  amount  of 
posted  bet  was  also  claimed  by  him,  but  to  this  the 
Tynesiders  demurred,  alleging  that,  being  a  bet,  and  not  a 
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stake,  this  part  of  the  prize-money  could  only  bo  won 
(under  the  laws  of  betting  on  boatrace  matters)  by  a  race 
coming  off.  Ordinary  bets  do  not  hold  good  ou  a  boatrucu  ii  a 
competitor  does  not  start,  but  a  posted  bet,  forming  part  of  the 
stamped  conditions  of  the  match,  seems  to  be  of  a  different 
nature,  and  the  dispute  is  still  in  abeyance.  Whatever  may 
be  the  rule  of  betting,  or  legal  aspect  of  a  disputed  wager,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Australian  is  morally  entitled  to  the 
amount  of  bet  posted  as  well  as  to  the  stake.  His  claim  to  the 
latter  is  undisputed.  Higgins,  who  lately  challenged  him,  has 
sailed  for  the  Centennial  Regatta  in  America,  and  there  seems 
some  difficulty  in  making  a  match  between  the  men  till  the 
Thames  man  returns.  We  fear  that  this  cannot  be  till  near 
Michaelmas,  and  doubt  if  Trickett  will  stay  so  long  in 
England  waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  match.  If  he 
goes  away  to  his.  colony,  he  takes  his  title  with  him, 
and  then  when  hereafter  we  may  aspire  to  win  back  our  lost 
laurels  we  shall  have  to  send  our  representative  to  meet  him 
in  Australia,  for  that  will  now  be  the  champion  country  of 
professional  sculling  until  the  title  newly  won  has  been  wrested 
from  it.  We  hope  that  a  speedy  match  with  Higgins,  and  a 
victory  for  him  while  Trickett  still  remains  in  England,  may 
avert  the  humiliation  from  us. 


Mr.  Clayton,  who  last  night  made  his  last  appearance  for  the 
present  in  London  as  Hugh  Trevor  in  AU  for  is  going  into 
the  provinces.  There  he  will  play  the  same  part  continuously 
until  Christmas.  It  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  which 
makes  this  monotonous  labour  desirable  to  an  actor ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  part  of  Hugh  Trevor  is  longer  than 
that  of  Hamlet,  and  has  no  repose  in  it,  it  is  easy  to  mingle 
some  pity  with  one’s  admiration  for  Mr.  Clayton’s  industry. 


It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In  the 
Standard^  which  has  distinguished  itself  above  all  our  con¬ 
temporaries  by  the  correct  spelling  of  the  wordKnjazewatz,  the 
Belgrade  correspondent  is  now  made  to  say  that — “  by  the  end 
of  the  week  the  Turks  may  be  in  possession  of  Knjazewatz,  the 
old  capital  of  Servia,  when  I  shall  bo  greatly  surprised  if  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Belgradians  bo  not  greatly  subdued.” 
For  once,  with  the  Standard's  leave,  it  ought  not  to  be 
**  Enjazevatz,”  but  Kragujewatz.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  name 
of  the  old  capital  of  the  Principality,  and  which  at  present  may 
be  described  as  the  Woolwich  of  Servia,  on  a  small  scale. 
Knjazewatz  has  already  been  taken  by  the  Turks  after  the  late 
important  battle  on  the  Upper  Timok.  But  Kragujewatz, 
which  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  Servia,  at  a  confluent  of 
the  Morava,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  has  yet  to  be 
taken.  When  that  shall  have  happened,  the  war  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  at  an  end — if  not  before. 


A  somewhat  droll  occurrence,  but  which  ended  rather  un¬ 
fortunately  for  its  hero,  took  place  a  few  days  ago  at  Paris.  A 
Pole,  of  the  name  of  Verey,  who  serves  as  a  cicerone  for  travel¬ 
ling  Englishmen,  was  heard  singing  at  night,  by  a  French 
captain,  the  German  patriotic  song : — 

Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben. 

Den  freien  deutschen  Rhein. 


The  irascible  captain,  whose  name  is  Carrifire,  being  conversant 
with  German,  called  a  sergeant-de-ville,  and  had  the  offender 
arrested.  Before  the  Court  of  Justice,  Verey  pleaded  that  he 
had  had  no  offensive  intention  when  singing  a  song  in  a  foreign 
language  which  he  thought  nobody  understood.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment.  The  idea  of 
a  Pole,  with  a  French  name,  and  who  usually  acts  as  a  guide 
for  Englishmen,  denying  in  German  to  the  French  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Rhine-frontier,  seems  so  laughable  in  its  confused 
cosmopolitanism  that  the  Court  ought  certainly  to  have  dis¬ 
charged  the  prisoner,  if  the  judge  had  had  a  spark  of  that 
humour  and  wit  which  is  so  often,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attri¬ 
buted  to  Frenchmen. 


Miss  Braddon  appears  to  have  returned  to  her  first  love  in 
art— the  stage.  She  has  made  a  successful  experiment,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  pretty  little  theatre  of  Jersey,  and  we 
presume  will  be  encouraged  to  challenge  the  judgment  of  a 
larger  audience.  It  is  understood  that  in  the  days  before 
‘  Lady  Audley’s  Secret’  became  a  sudden  success,  its  authores 
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the  little  town  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  killed  by  a  shower  of 
stones  from  a  house  which  fell  in  during  a  conflagration.  Only 
a  few  hours  before,  he  had  opened  a  floral  and  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibition  with  a  speech  which  elicited  much  applause.  The  son 
of  a  pastor  who  had  wished  to  bring  up  his  oflTspring  as  a  theo¬ 
logian,  Otto  Ule  had  been  led  to  philosophical  ideas  of  progress 
by  the  perusal  of  Humboldt’s  *  Cosmos.’  In  1848  he  joined 
the  Democratic  party,  and  was  a  fervent  and  eloquent 
speaker  in  the  popular  clubs.  During  the  time  of  reaction 
ho  was  implicated  in  a  political  trial,  under  a  charge  of  having 
insulted  the  Manteuffel  Ministry.  Between  1863-06  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies.  A  decided 
Radical,  he  also  proved  a  firm  patriot  during  the  war  of 
1870-71.  His  <  Weltall  ’  is  a  popular  *  Cosmos  ’  in  three 
volumes.  Together  with  the  two  well-known  scientists,  Karl 
Muller  and  Rossmassler,  he  founded  Nature,  a  periodical  now 
in  its  twenty-fifth  year.  His  *  Wonders  of  the  Starry  Sky’  is 
an  excellent  book  for  youthful  readers.  He  had  begun  re¬ 
writing,  in  a  German  form,  and, enlarging,  ‘The  Earth’  of 
Rdclus,  when  he  died,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  himself  from  motives  of 
philanthropy.  He  was  at  the  head  of  many  associations  for 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 

In  an  otherwise  fair  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Grimmelshausen  celebration,  which  we  announced  as  forth¬ 
coming  in  a  previous  issue,  the  Daiiy  News  describes  the 
author  of  “  Simplicissimus  ”  as  “  a  nationalist,  a  democrat,  and 
also  a  Protestant.”  It  is,  however,  but  right  to  mention  that 
Grimmelshausen,  though  originally  a  Protestant,  had  in  later 
years  become  a  convert  to  Catholicism — not,  certainly,  from  a 
real  change  in  his  opinions,  but  rather  from  worldly  considera¬ 
tions.  When  an  Ultramontane  member  in  the  House  of 
Deputies,  at  Berlin,  recently  attacked  Grimmelshausen  on 
account  of  his  being  a  Protestant,  that  member  was  simply  not 
aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  true,  “  Simplicissimus  ” 
contains  strong  strictures  against  Popery,  and  that  is  what 
made  the  Romanist  speaker  in  question  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  author  of  the  work  was  a  professed  Protestant.  The 
very  position  held  by  Grimmelshausen  under  the  Bishop  of 
Strassburg  ought  to  have  guarded  the  Ultramontane  member 
against  such  an  error.  It  may  be  added  that  “  the  notion  of 
German  unity  ”  does  not  date  from  Grimmelshausen.  The 
German  Empire,  or  rather  Kingdom,  dates  from  the  ninth 
century.  The  ideas  of  national  unity,  as  well  as  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  embodied  it,  were  for  a  long  time  very  powerful 
in  Germany,  until  the  usurpations  of  her  provincial  governors 
or  local  magnates,  who  aspired  to  sovereign  position,  gradually 
,  disintegrated  the  Empire,  and  at  last  left  national  cohesion  a 
mere  shadow.  German  unity,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  not  a  new 
thing,  but  only  a  partial  restoration. 

The  term  Herodian,  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  last  appear¬ 
ance  under  that  name,  was  reported  to  have  applied  to  Sir  W. 
Harcourt’s  eloquence,  has  not  yet  ceased  to  excite  speculation. 

“  Might  not,”  a  correspondent  asks  us,  “  Mr.  Disraeli’s  applicar 
tion  of  the  term  ‘  Herodian  ’  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  elo¬ 
quence,  have  been  suggested  by  the  following  passage 
‘  And  upon  a  set  day  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat 
upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration  to  them.  And  the 
people  gave  a  shout,  saying.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of 
a  man.’ — Acts  xii.  v.  21  and  22.  It  is  only  by  the  light  ot 
this  explanation  that  we  can  understand  the  full  force  of  the 
compliment.”  “  Out-heroding  Herod  ”  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  authority  for  Mr.  Disraeli  if  he  had  really  used  the  term, 
but  this  is  better. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress 
will  open  at  Pesth  on  the  29th  of  this  month.  The  meetings 
hitherto  held  had  taken  place  at  Brussels,  Paris,  Vienna, 
London,  Berlin,  Florence,  the  Hague,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Among  the  themes  of  discussion  may  bo  noted  “  Statistics,  as 
a  Subject  of  Instruction  for  Primary,  Middle,  and  Higher 
Schools.” 

A  monument  by  Miss  Mary  Grace  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  the  late  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  in  the  southern 
transept  of  Dunfermline  Abbey.  The  monument  is  a  bas-reliefr 


promises  the  Tyrant  infant  that 

It  shall  have  an  apple, 

It  shall  have  a  plum, 

It  shall  have  a  rattle-basket, 

When  Papa  comes  home. 

At  Oppeln,  Karl  Uschner  has  died,  whose  name  is  known  by 
bis  translations  of  Anakreon]  Flesiod,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee, 
Catullus,  and  the  “  Metamorphoses  ”  of  Ovid.  A  translation  of 
Vergil,  by  him,  is  not  published  yet.  He  has  also  written 
some  satirical  and  humorous  poems.  Of  late  years,  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  misanthrope  and  a  spiritist,  holding  scarcely  any  com¬ 
munion  with  the  living,  but  believing  himself  to  bo  in  contact 
with  the  spirit  of  his  departed  wife. 

Otto  Ule,  who  has  done  so  much  for  popularising  natural 
science  in  Germany,  has  met  with  a  tragic  death.  As  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  volunteer  Fire  Brigade  of  the  Gymnastic  Union  of 
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TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  (LONDON)  SCHOOL.— 

^  Head-Maeter— H.  Wbston  Bvb,  M.A. 

Vioe-Master— E.  R.  Hortok,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 
The  SCHOOL  wiU  REOPEN  for  Now  Pnplls  on  TUESDAY,  September  26, 
at  9.30  A.M.  The  School  Session  is  dlrided  into  throe  equal  Terms.  Pee,  £8  per 
Term,  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term.  Oymnastica,  fencing,  drilling, 
and  advanced  drawing  are  extras. 

Extensive  additional  buildings,  including  spaoions  I^ecture  Roams  for  the 
Classes  of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics,  have  recently  been  completed 
for  the  use  of  the  Pupils  attending  the  School,  and  farther  additions  are  now  in 
coarse  of  erection. 

A  playground  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  including  several  Fives*  Courts 
and  a  Oymnasium,  is  attached  to  the  School. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  impositions. 

Boys  are  classified  in  each  subject  according  to  individual  proficiency ;  and 
their  classes  are  changed  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  so  as  to 
suit  best  their  varying  attainments  and  requirements. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  prog^ress  and  conduct  of  each  Pupil  is  sent  to  his 
Parent  or  Guardian. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Tomini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland, 
and  Great  Northern  Railways.  Season  Tickets  are  granted  at  half-price  to 
Pupils  attending  the  SchooL 

A  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  courses  of  instmotion 
given  in  the  School,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
College. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A., 

August,  1876.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


with  Gothic  frame,  in  white  marble  5ft.  9in.  in  height  by 
3ft  Sin.  in  breadth.  The  bas-relief  represents  a  group  bearing 
upwards  the  figure  of  the  deceased.  On  the  base  is  a  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  Stanley  and  Bruce,  with  an  inscription 
composed  by  Dean  Stanley. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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Culpable  Weakness.  Our  Policy  in  Turkey. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  —  SESSION, 


1876-7. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on  Momiut, 
October  2.  Introductory  Lecture  at  8  p.m.  by  Professor  Maudsuet,  M.D. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (inclnding  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will  begin  on  Txtbbdat,  October  8.  Introductory  Lecture 
at  3  P.M.  by  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jbvons,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (including  the  Department  of 
the  Ai^lied  Sciences)  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  October  8. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen  will  RE-OPEN 
on  Tuesday,  September  26. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  College,  containing  fnll  in¬ 
formation  respe^'ting  Classes,  Foes,  Days,  and  Hours  of  Attendance,  Sic.,  and 
Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  and  Prizes  open  to  Competition  by  Students  of  the  several  Facul¬ 
ties,  may  to  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that  for  the 
Andrews  Entrance  Prizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science),  will  be 
held  at  the  College,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  September. 

The  College  is  clo-e  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railwayt 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Mldlandi 
and  Great  Northern  Railways. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A., 

August,  1876.  Secretarj'  to  the  CoonciL 


Sydney  Dobell.  Leading  Cases  Done  into  English. 

The  She  King.  The  Origin  of  the  Stars.  The  Fine  Art  of  Defeat. 
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British  museum.  —  The  British  Museum  will  be 

CLOSED  on  the  Ist  and  RE-OPENED  on  the  8th  of  September  1876. 
Visitors  cannot  be  admitted  from  the  Ist  to  the  7th  of  September,  inclasive. 

J.  WINTER  JONES, 

British  Museum,  August  24, 1876.  Principal  Librarian. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-L  (Established  1803),  I  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  5i  17  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Cajrital,  £1,600,04)0.  Paid  np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


■REDFORD  COLLEGE  (for  LADIES),  8  and  9  YORK 

PLACE,  PORTMAN  SQUARE  (late  48  &  49  Bedford  Square),  LONDON. 
Pounded  1849:  Incorporated  1869.  The  SESSION  (1876-7)  will  begin 
THUR.SDAY,  October  12th.  Two  Amott  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  open 
competition.  Candidates  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  before  September 
20th.  Prospectuses,  with  particulars  of  Scholarships,  Boarding,  &c.,  may  be 
had  at  the  Clollege.  H.  LE  BRETON,  Hon.  S^. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  ports  of  the  World. 

/GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
aecretanet  /  j  bROOMFIELD. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  'Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILUONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BmKBECK  Buildino  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  pnrposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Frekhold  Laed  Soconr,  29  and  80  Sonthamptoa 
Buildings,  (Thancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  nt  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Bakk,  29  and  SO  Sonthampton  BnikUngs, 
CJhancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minlmnm  monthly 
balances.  Cheque- books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bonk  closes  al 
3  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  In  the  Evening. 

A  PampltUt,  with  full  particulari,  man  bt  had  on  appUeation, 

FRANCIS  RAVXNSCROFT,  Managsr. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  Cihina,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gallon  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Suez  Cana], 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  tHe  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  Insnrance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


TJAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

^  .  COMPANY,  LIMI’TED. 

OFFICES— 43  POULTRY,  LONDON.  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


o-soXiOa-iST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  GEO¬ 
LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  ooUections  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illortrote  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £3  3  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  ........  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illostrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  stadv 
of  these  Interesting  branches  of  Sciraoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  mnoh 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  ports  of  the  World. 


TRUSTEES. 

I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.a 
I  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DIBBOTORS. 

atr-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  B.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Mutnal  Assurance  with  Gnarantee. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3 
™^rtn8  a  snm  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  disablement 
Of  £6,  and  £1  lOi.  for  partial  disablement. 

TTable  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
ftDsprotuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr,  W.  BURR,  F.8.8., 
Managing  Director. 


/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s* 

Established  1851,  and  oompoMd  of  respeouble  men  of  different  nations 
iSfMit’.  luliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRA V  ELLING  SERVANTS  may  ha 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary.  , 
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vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRDGS. 

Anr  inraUd  can  cnn  himMlf.  wlthont  medicine. 


Anj  InTElid  can  cnre  hlmnelf,  wlthont  medldne,  InoonTenlenoe,  or 
•zpenae,  by  liring  on  DU  BABRT’B  DELICIOUS 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  caps,  at  2«. ;  24  cups,  S«.  6d. ;  48  cape,  6s. ; 


288  cape,  80s. ;  676  caps,  66s. 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  BSTos  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigntion 
(dyspepsia),  habitaal  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liyer  complaints, 
flatalency,  nerroosness,  biliousneas,  allkinds  of  ferers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infloensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheamatlsm,  goat,  poverty  and  imparities 
of  the  blood,  erapiions,  hysteria,  nearalgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spsusms,  naasea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  oongh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consamption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
dUabetes,  pand3r8is,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  saccess  with 
adnlts  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  oi  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  foar  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

1  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 

. _  , _ _ _ J  V  _ 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
np,  or  caused  bv  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  84.  6d. ; 
2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  60«. 


“ThEPOTS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Reprent  Street, 

6.J  London,  W.;  same  house,  28  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 


PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Bev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1869. 

“  Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  end  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Viennn ;  and  at  the  Oroocrs’  and  ChemisU’  in  every  town. 


PURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

vy  «  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

ftreach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
■  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTBLLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Piunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TXTTIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

F  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detect^,  and  may  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Trum  (which  cannot  fail  to  lit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  21j.,  26i.  6/f.,  and  814.  6d.  \  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
814.  6<f.,  424.,  and  524.  6d.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  624.  6rf. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offlee  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Ofllce,  Piccadilly. 


pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

•I--'  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872: — “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Rcvalcnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  snffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  oven  the  greatest  cnre  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


NEW  PATENT. 

TT'LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

rii  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  In  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6<i.,  It.  6d.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


I?  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauce.8,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.- E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  l>een  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  Is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wlgmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  €  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elisabeth  Lasenby.** 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA,  ,T7-nAT  t<5  vnnn  AVn 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years*  Indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia,  ^  1 

nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constination.  flatulency,  snasms.  sickness,  and  ^  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  S4.  «'f.,  a  pi 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatnlen<^,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

I-'  SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortneM  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. — JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frlmley.” 


l^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  — 

V  *  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  6'f.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Po<llgreef  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Chrests  and  Mottoes.”  4.000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  104. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  (TranlMume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD. -LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48.614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  conseanenne  of  a  Kvar 


QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  COLLETON.- Crest  EuRreTed 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74. 6<2. 


No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  Intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vola  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DE  BR&HAN.  Naples. 
April  17, 1859.” 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  r>d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranbourae  Street  (comer  of  Bt.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhees, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thr^id,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  C^ts,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Bings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


“  Bonn,  July  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Pood  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  oomplalnts,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
Irritation  and  cram])  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed.  It  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARBT,  Parish  Priest.  St. 
Romaln-des- Isles.”  ’ 


DIGESTION,  AND 


24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  6<i. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


"r\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geog^phioal  Society, 


\riSITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  auality, 

V  24.  Sd.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  flfty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  printerl,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  s 
Lane),  W.C. 


mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consamption,  scrofula,  cancer,  6ic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevera,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
exoeUent  REVaLENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Juioe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  tlte 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  ot 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  61c.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran- 
bourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


*  •  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

^  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  O.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hyftrw,  15th  May,  1878.” 


SOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.f 

£3  34.,  £4  44.,  £5  6s.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7t.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orden  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


l'\U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  '  ARABICA  FOOD 

^  ^11  _ 1«-  .  a.1 9  la^  a m  a  m. 


••f)  LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCK.— 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  ^ 

Wholksomb  I  Dblicioub  1 1  Piquant  ill  —  Manufactured  solely  *>7 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Draggists,  and  ItaUan  Warehousemen. 


E.— 


climates)  sells:  In  tins,  |lb.,  at  2s.;  of  lib., 
84.  6<i. ;  2  lb.,  64. ;  6  lb.,  144. ;  12  lb.,  284. ;  24  lb.,  6O4. 
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furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


!  ii 


<  r 


NXJDA.  VERIT^A^S.— GREY  HAJR 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  streng^en,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
poet  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  KOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  Si  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall 
“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  thi  j  Whisky.” 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Billons 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CA.UTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transj^ition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARBI  on  a  BUPP-COIjOuBED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

In  conseqnence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PE  RR 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
PubUc,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  grenuine. 

KB"  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  Si  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
^omotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4<.  6<i.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — Bj 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
iiseful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Chemists.  Pots,  1*.  and  2t.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 

T  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com- 

pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  Is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  It  effects 
iM  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cl^nses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1«.  6<i.  each. 

■nENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

nnd  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Gmdiness, 
iie^-Mhe,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costlvencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
ine  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
^etr  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectoal.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  IJd. 
D  n’  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 

HUl,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  Immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  drosses,  bonnets,  and  millinerv, 
beeidee  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  sll  marked  in  plain 
flgnres,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  lUmsonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  -A.  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  243,  247, 249,  and  231  Regent  Street. 


JOHN  TAN  N'S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHEEBT  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  1«.  6<f.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Hnman  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSERT  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


Poeseasing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Noth. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  the  best  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convoy 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet^  November  13,  1875. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 

Lancet, 


IS  THE  BEST. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  strongly  recommended  to  nil 

persons  who  are  much  reduced  in  power  and  oondition,  whose  stomachs 
are  weak,  and  whose  nerves  are  shattered.  The  beneficial  effects  of  these  Pills 
will  be  peroeptible  after  a  few  days’  trial,  though  a  more  extends  1  course  may 
be  required  to  re-esUblish  perfect  health.  Holloway’s  Medicine  acts  on  tlio 
organs  of  digestion,  and  indnoes  complete  regularity  in  the  stomach,  liver,  pan¬ 
creas,  and  kidneys.  This  treatment  is  both  safe  and  certain  in  result,  and  is 
thuronghly  consistent  with  observation,  experience,  and  common  sense.  The 
purification  of  the  blood,  the  removal  of  all  noxious  matter  from  the  secretions, 
and  the  excitement  of  gentle  action  in  the  bowels,  are  the  sources  of  the  curative 
powers  of  Holloway’s  Pills. 
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gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapeide. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PBESENTA'n 

20  n..  80  n..  40  n. 


AUTOTYPE. 


BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gf.,  80  g».,  40  ga. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  eompletcd  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensire  stock  In  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

FACTORY,  64  and  M  Cheapside. 


MANU- 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 


Areal  summer  delicacy.— rose’s  limb  jcicb 

CoRDLAi.  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potaab. 


I  II  0  I  M  0  I  8  E  R  S  TO  MER  MiJESTT, 


cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  In¬ 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  Imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Road,  Finsbury. 


83C  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

1^  pure  Silver  over  Slack'm  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Cbemical 
PHTtciPUts,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Elsctro-Sllvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  pixxlaced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


PRICE  OF  A  SEBVICB,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


from  the  *•  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

•*  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal*  is  in 
England** 


12  Table  Forks . . .  1  11 


12  DeMert  do .  1  0 

12  Table  Spoons .  1  10 

12  Dessert  ^ .  1  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12 

2  Salt  do .  0  2 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1 

6  Egg  do .  .0  9 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife .  0  11 

1  Batter  Knife  .  0  2 

2  Sanoe  Ladles .  0  6 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  8 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2 


(.  il  s. 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  1  18 


s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


1  10  01  12 


0  0  12 


9  6  0  18 
1  0  0  IS 


0  2  10  0 
0  1  16  0 
e  2  10  0 
0  1  16  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  4  0 
0  0  2  0 
0  0  12  0 
6  0  10  6 
0  0  16  6 
6  0  16  6 
0  0  6  0 
0  0  9  0 
0  0  6  0 
6  0  4  0 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  In  New  York,  drcnlates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Bnrope 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  meet  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses. 
£0.  It  Is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  Yoib  for  England. 


6 18  19  6 


Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70i. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70i.  to  2004. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  I64.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  264.  to604. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


f’VLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

und  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  snperior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac- 
tnre  of  Table  Knives. 


CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  honsee, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  n 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


EngHah  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  beoome 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  oonsnlted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  honses  doing  bnsineas  with  England. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  larftest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
74.  fid. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  I64.  Pen  Baths,  I84.  fid. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  184. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  'The  greatest  variety  of  nattems  alwavs  on  show,  commencinor  at 


Prom  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 

"Por  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States,** 


k  ’  tin.  'The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Set  of  Six,  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribune  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


O  LACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilllnir.  Sent  free  to  anv  nart  on  receint  of  14  Btamna  :  tho  mnnAv 


ks-7  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
retnmed  it  not  approved  of. 


OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON 

k^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  onalitv. 


WAREHOUSE 


is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  qnolity. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  fid.  to  64. 

Bronse<l  Fenders,  IO4.  to  8O4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  I2O4. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  6O4. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  44.  fid.  to  804. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  fid.  to  864. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  464,  to  96s, 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  6d.  to  8O4. 

Papier  MAch6  ditto,  8O4.  to  964. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  fid.  to  144.  fid. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

^  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  poat-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
^ndert,  Kre-Iron*,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  4io.  No  person  should  furnish  wlthont  one. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l|d. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P. 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  6, 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


A.  Taylor, 

1870.  Revised 


Price  2d. ;  or  94.  per  Hundred. 

QPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

O  Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  fid. 

“THE  CAT/’ 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Juno  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says : — “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIMB.  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 
336  STRAND,  W. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13, 1876, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselvee  In  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.”  * 

Army  and  Navy  Gasette, 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  In  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  publio  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — Untied  Service  Gazette, 


Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
VAunoN.— Uennlne  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  labcL 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


■PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

AT  TIONS. — ^The  Aototype  Compan j  an  prodooen  of  Book  Itluatratloiu  bv 

At....  A  !■  11  4s  T>strt  ffcoemeiei  AV*Wk1/\tVA/l  Htf  At.. 


the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Prooessee,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palieographical,  Numismatloal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  tui.,  ko. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Bathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bmn.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 
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TBUBNER  and  CO.’S  NEW  WORKS. 


The  PRINCIPLES  of  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  By 

J.  P.  N.  Land,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysio  in  the  Unirersity  of 
Leyden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Reginald  Lane  Poole,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Part  I. — Sounds.  Part  II. — Words.  Crown  8vo.,  pp. 
ZX.-320,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Just publis/ied. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  UHINESE 

CHARACTERS.  By  J.  .Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking,  China.  Royal  8vo.,  pp. 
840,  paper  boards,  18«.  [Wow  ready. 

CATALOGUE  of  SANSKRIT  and  PALI  BOOKS 

In  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Demy4to.,  pp.  vili.-188, 
paper  boards,  21i.  [Wow  ready. 

The  INDIAN  MUSALMANS.  By  W,  W.  Honter, 

B.A.,  LL.D.,  of  H.M.I.C.S.  Third  Edition.  8vo.,  pp.  219,  cloth,  10<.  6d. 

[Wow  ready. 

The  DUTCH  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS,  being  a  Survey 

of  the  North  Polar  Question,  including  Extended  Considerations  for  the 
Renewal  of  Dutch  Arctic  Research.  By  Samuel  Richard  Van  Campen. 
8 VO.,  with  a  valuable  North  Polar  Map  and  a  full  Appendix  Table  of 
Arctic  Voyages,  cloth,  12#.  [Wow  ready. 

PIDGIN-ENGLISH  SING-SONG;  or,  Songs  and 

Stories  in  the  Ohina-English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary,  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.-140,  cloth,  6s. 

CIVILISED  CHRISTIANITY.  A  Reply  to  «  Mo- 

dem  Christianity  a  Civilised  Heathenism."  Being  some  Commonplace 
Reflections  on  Orthodoxy.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.-238, 
cloth,  2#.  6d. 

The  SHE-KINGr;  or,  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  James  Lboge.  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,pp.vi.-432,  cloth,  12#. 

The  MEDIUMS’  BOOK;  or,  Gruide  for  Mediums 

and  for  Evocations.  Containing  the  Theoretic  Teaching  of  Spirits  con¬ 
cerning  all  kinds  of  Manifestations,  the  Means  of  Communication  with 
the  Invisible  World,  the  Development  of  Medianimity,  &c.  &c.  By  Allen 
Kardbc.  Translated  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  466,  cloth, 
7#.6d. 

JONAS  FISHER :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  Socthesk.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  X.-244,  cloth,  6s. 

SKETCHES  of  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY.  By 

James  Picciotto.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xi.>420,  cloth,  12#. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  of  the  PERSIAN 

LANGUAGE.  By  E.  H.  Palmer.  M.A„  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  and  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

VoL.  I.— PERSIAN-BNGLISH.  {Ready  in  October. 


London  ;  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  HiU. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  ROAD. 

By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G., 
President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  15#. 

"  Lord  William  Lennox’s  book  is  genial  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
anther’s  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
famous  diEgsmen.  The  volume  vdll  be  found  pleasant  reading." — PcUl  Mall  Oat. 

THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAL,  in  the  Steam  Yacht  “  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  C.  Moens, 
R.V.Y.C.  1  voL,  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  16#. 

"  Mr.  Moens’  interesting  book  is  full  of  the  very  information  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  similar  trip." — Field. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton,  Author  of  “  Effie’s 

Game,"  &c.  3  vols. 

"  A  pleasant  story  charmingly  told  and  replete  with  interest.  The  dialogue 
is  excellently  done,  the  style  Is  vigorous,  and  the  characters  live  and  breathe." 
_  _  Court  Journal. 

EFFIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  “  Eastern  Pilgrims.”  3  vols. 

GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hoey,  Author  of  "  A  Golden  Sorrow,”  4ic.  3  vols. 

**Mrs.  Hoe/s  new  story  deserves  the  success  which  is  earned  by  a  well- 
thought-out  and  elaborate  plot,  a  clear  style,  and  incidental  tokens  of  both 
humorous  and  pathetic  insight." — Athenaeum. 

“We  have  heartily  enjoyed  ‘  Griffith’s  Double.’  It  has  a  good  plot  and  weU- 
wwn  characters,  and  the  interest  is  kept  alive  to  tho  last  page.’*— Standard. 

The  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“A  healthy,  pure  novel,  replete  with  interest.  The  plot  is  artistic,  and  the 
development  of  it  fascinating." — Court  Journal. 

PH(EBE,  JUNIOR  :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

Ungford.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition.  8  vols. 

^^is  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn." — Times. 

“  This  is  a  clever  book,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who  can  appreciate  character. 
Phoebe  herself  is  capital.”— Athenceum. 

As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Anther  of  Grandmother’s  Money,"  &c.  3  vols. 

story  of  very  amusing  and  often  highly  humorous  reading.  Mabel  ; 
ana  Brian  are  strongly  marked  and  living  characters.’’— A’xaminer. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


On  the  28th  instant  will  be  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Font  Illustratioiis, 

BE  L  GE  AVI  A, 

No.  119,  for  SEPTEMBER. 

Contents. 

CHARLES  READE’S  GOOD  STORIES  OF  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS.  IV. — Lambert's  Leap.  V. — Man’s  Life  Saved  by  Fowls, 

_ and  Woman’s  by  a  Pig.  Illnstrated  by  Percy  Macquoid. 

SWEDENBORG’S  VISIONS  OP  OTHER  WORLDS.  By  RICHARD 
A.  Proctor. 

THE  G.  B.  0. :  a  Tale  of  a  Telegrram.  By  Jambs  Pavn. 

QUIPS  AND  CRANKS  AT  OUR  CLUB  WINDOW.  By  an  Old 
Enthusiast  and  a  Youno  Cynic. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  Chapa. 
XXVIII.-XXX.  Illustrated  by  H.  French. 

LADY  TROUBADOURS  AND  COURTS  OP  LOVE.  By  P.  Huefper. 

A  BALLAD  OF  DREAMLAND.  By  Alobrnon  CHARLES  Swinburne. 

PROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  B.  Lynn  Linton.  Chaps.  Vn.-VIII. 

THIS  DAY  LAST  YEAR.  lUustrated  by  Laura  Blood. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.— Book  III.  Chape.  I.  and  II. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.  Chaps.  XIII.-XV.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Valentinb  Bromley. 


COMPLETION  OP  THE  « DICTIONARY”  VOLUME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  price  6#.,  Part  XTV.  of  the 

CYCLOPEDIA  of  COSTUME ;  or,  a  Dictionary 

of  Dress— Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military — from  the  Earliest 
Period  in  England  to  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.  By  J.  R.  PlanchA, 
Somerset  Herald.  Profusely  lUustrated  by  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and 
Engravings. 

Part  XIV.  contains  the  Completion  of  tho  DICTIONARY,  which,  as 
Vol.  I.  of  the  Book,  forms  a  Complete  Work  in  itself.  The  Volume,  handsomely 
bound  in  half-morocco  gilt,  price  £3  13#.  6d.,  is  jost  ready. 

The  remaining  Parts  will  be  occupied  by  the  GENERAL  HISTORY  of  the 
COSTUMES  of  EUROPB,  arranged  chronologically. 


MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

The  TWO  DESTINIES:  a  Eomaace.  By 

WILKIE  COLLINS.  _ 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

B.  Lynn  Linton. 


'  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

ME.  DOEILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 

dlemass.  Author  of  “  Wild  Georgie,"  “  Lil,”  &c. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  OUIDA’S  LAST  NOVEL. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s.  (uniform  with  other  Volumes  of  the  Series). 

In  a  WINTER  CITY.  By  Ouida. 


Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7#.  6d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain. 


Crown  8vo.,  carefully  printed  on  oreamy  paper,  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth 
for  the  Library,  price  6#.  each. 

The  PICCADILLY  NOVELS :  Popular  Stories 

by  the  Best  Authors.  Mostly  lUustrated— by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  George  da 
Maurier,  W.  Small,  A.  Hopkins,  S.  L.  Fildes,  Henry  Woods,  Sydney  HaU, 
Percy  Macquoid,  Moyr  Sniith,  J.  Mahoney,  and  others. 


WILKIE  COLLINS. 


The  WOMAN  in  WHITE. 
ANTONINA. 

BASIL. 

The  DEAD  SECRET. 
QUEEN  of  HEARTS. 

The  MOONSTONE. 

HIDE  and  SEEK. 


MAN  and  WIPE. 

POOR  MISS  PINCH. 
MISS  or  MRS.  ? 

The  NEW  MAGDALEN. 
The  FROZEN  DEEP. 

MY  MISCELLANIES. 
The  LAW  and  the  LADY. 


E.  LYNN  Z/VrOV.— PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 
KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID.— The  EVIL  EYE. 

HENRY  XLVGSZ.BF.-NUMBER  SEVENTEEN. 
FLORENCE  MARRYAT.—OYKSl  SESAME  I 
MRS.  0Z/P//AV7’.— WHITBLADIES. 

JAMES  PAYN.—The  BEST  of  HUSBANDS.— WALTER’S  WORD. 
JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

GUY  WATERMAN.— ONE  AGAINST  the  WORLD. 

AUTHORS  OF  ’’GIDEON’S  ROCK”  and  ”  ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.” 
The  LION  in  the  PATH :  an  Historical  Romance. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.— T\xe  WAY  WB  LIVE  NOW. 

T.A.  YEOZXOPiE:— DIAMOND  OUT  DIAMOND. 


OUIDA. 

Uniform  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  red  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 


PASCAREL :  Only  a  Story. 
FUCK:  his  VicMtudes,  Adven< 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

ID  ALIA  :  a  Romance. 
CHANDOS :  a  Novel. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
TRICOTRIN. 

CECIL  OASTLBMAINB’S 
GAGE. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 


tures.  Sic. 

A  IXXJ  OP  FLANDERS. 
STRATHMORE. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN  SHOES 
a  Sketch. 

SIGNA. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OP  THE  “  PICCADILLY  NOVELS." 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6#.  each. 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 
BOUND  to  the  WHEEL.  By  John  Saunders. 

OELATTO  &  WINDUS,  PiocadUly,  W. 


THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  26,  1876, 


BY  GEOEGE  ELIOT 


Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  Crown  octavo,  bound  in  cloth,  £2  28, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER  1870. 

No.  DCCXXXI.  Price  2*.  W. 

.  CoimcNTs. 

A  WOMAN  HATER.— Part  IV. 

DEVIOUS  RAMBLES  WITH  A  DEFINITE  OBJECT.— No.  H. 
SPECULATIVE  INVESTMENTS. 

TUB  STRATHMORE : 

LETnCK  FROM  MRH.  WORDBWORTII,  TH»  LADT  who  8CR- 
\1FKD  THB  Wreck. 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  Narrative. 

POLITICS  AND  WAR  REVIEWED  FROM  THE  ALPS:  A 
WANDERER’S  LETTER.- No.  IV. 

TWELFTH  OF  AUGUST. 

ALFRED  DE  MUSSET. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SESSION. 


London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO, 


A  C  M  I  L  L  A  N’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  203, 

For  SEPTEMBER.  Price  One  ShilUng. 

CONTK.VK. 

1.  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  :  A  Monograph.  By  T,  Wkmyss  Retd. 

2.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “  A  Princess 

of  Thule,"  Ac.  Chapters  XXXI.-XXXIV. 

3.  SICK  NURSES.  By  Maria  Trench. 

4.  THE  KHOJAS ;  The  Disciples  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moimtaln. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Barti^k  Frkre.  Part  II. 

6.  SPRING  IN  AUGUST.  By  Beatrix  L.  Tollemachb. 

6.  “THE  GERM."  By  C.  F.  Keary. 

7.  HOMER  AND  DR.  SCHLIEMANN.  By  W.  H.  Mason. 

8.  THE  BYEWAYS  OF  BOOKMAKING.  By  H.  Sdthbrland 

Edwards. 

9.  POINTS  IN  EARLY  NORTHUMBRIAN  HISTORY.  By 

Edward  A.  Frebm.an,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  * 


W.  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


DANIEL  DEEONDA 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


This  day  is  published,  price  6$. 

Book  VIII _ F  R  U  I  T  AND 

Being  the  Conclusion  of  the  Work, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  be  hod  at  all  Booksellers,  Libraries,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


London  :  MACMILLAN  &  CO. 


NOW  READY. 

A  NEW  INTERVENING  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE,  containing  275  pages, 

entitled, 

The  COSMOPOLITAN  CRITIC  AND 

CONTROVERSIALIST : 

An  Impartial  Inquirer,  established  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable 
medium  for  the  deliberate  Discussion  of  important  Questions  in  Literature, 
Philosophy,  Social  and  Political  Economy,  History,  Science,  Art,  Sic. 

Price  3«.  6J.  net. 

CONTRNTS. 

1.  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE  UNLEARNED  PEOPLE  REASON. 

2.  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  HYPOCRITES. 

3.  THE  DISUSE  OF  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

4.  POPE  GREGORY  VII.  AND  THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  FV.  '  ' 

6.  IS  RITUALISM  CONSISTENT  WITH  PROTESTANTISM  ? 

6.  IS  PATRIOTISM  A  VICE  OR  A  VIRTUE  ? 

7.  ARB  PARTY  POLITICS  CONDUCIVE  TO  HEALTHY  LEGIS¬ 
LATION  ? 

8.  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

9.  MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION  AND  LADY  HELPS. 

10.  LABOUR  AND  EDUCATION. 

11.  BRITISH  ARMY  MOBILISATION. 

12.  LOGIC  AND  GRAMMAR  COMPARED. 

13.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSERVATISM. 

14.  LIBERAL  CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  NEW  ANGLO-PAPAL 
PARTY. 

15.  THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE. 

1«.  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

17.  WAR  AND  CIVILISATION. 

18.  THE  SLAVE  CIRCULARS  DEFENDED  DIALECTICALLY. 


On  the  29th  August  (One  Shilling),  No.  201. 

[E  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  September.  With 

Illustrations  by  Gborob  du  Mauribr  and  Tuwnlby  Guebx. 

OONTKN’1'8 

CARITX.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chaps.  X. — The  Square.  XI. 

Mrs.  Meredith.  XII. — The  House  next  Door. 

ON  TURKISH  WAYS  AND  TURKISH  WOMEN. 

POETIC  IMAGINATION  AND  PRIMITIVE  CONCEPTION. 

FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

A  HUMAN  SACRIFICE. 

GIACOMO  LEOPARDI. 

THE  ROSE  OP  DEATH  :  A  FANTASY.  By  JUUAX  Hawtuornb. 

A  JAPANESE  FAN.  (With  an  Illustration.) 


May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

London :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


The  Editor  invites  replies  to  the  above  Articles.  Original  Contributions  on 
Current  Topics  are  also  attentively  considered.  Prospectuses  will  be  sent  on 
application,  when  stamps  for  the  purpose  are  enclosed.  Editor  “  Cosmopolitan 
Critic  and  Controversialist,”  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 


q^IlE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER. 

-i-  No.  1,749,  and  the  Third  Number  of  Volume  190,  contains ; — 

AS  HE  COMES  UP  THE  STAIR.  By  Helen  B.  Mathrrs,  Author  of  “Cornin’ 
thro’  the  Rye  ’’  “  The  Token  of  the  Silver  Lily,"  Sic.  Part  I.  (to  be  com¬ 
pleted  next  month). 

THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  AND  MRS.  CAMPBELL.  By  Loitsa 
Charu>ttb  Frampton. 

OUR  EASTERN  EXCURSION  IN  QUEENSLAND.  By  Red  Spinner. 

RECOVERY  OP  PALESTINE.  By  W.  IIepwortu  Dixon.  Part  II.  ’The 
Temple. 

MODERN  TACTICAL  ORGANISATIONS.  By  H.  B.  Crosby,  late  Colonel  in 
the  United  States  Senrlce. 

JOHN  CHINAMAN  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  TUB  WEST.  ByJ.  A.  Lino- 
ford.  LL.D. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  CHAPLAIN  OP  EASE.  Edited  by 
his  Literary  Executor,  W.  McCullaoh  Torrens,  M.P.  No.  IX. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD  AND  HIS  LETTERS.  By  Cuarlbs  and  Mary  Cowdbn 
CI.ARKB.  Part  I. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan— 
Continue. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

London :  GRANT  &  CO..  72  to  78  Tummill  Street,  E.C. ; 

India :  THACKER,  SPINK  Si  CO..  Bombay  and  Calcutta ; 

Australia :  G.  ROBERTSON. 

And  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


lyrOTICE. — Subscribers  requiring  the  following  Books  are 

-i.  X  requested  to  make  early  application,  as  the  Surfdus  Copies  will  shortly  be 
withdrawn  for  Sale  : — Lord  Amberley’s  Analysis  of  Religious  Belief  ;  “ 

Dr.  Norman  Mocleod ;  Lives  of  Female  Artists,  by  Ellen  C.  Clayton ;  FiO- 
gerald’s  History  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  Ellis’s  Memoir  of  Count  Rumford  ;  and  tne 
Life  of  Ix)rd  Palmerston,  by  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

New  and  Revised  Editions  of  Lists  of  Books  recently  added  to  the  Library, 
and  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  August  26,  1876. 


ZUCCATO’S  PAPYROGRAPIL— 500  fac-siroile  Circulars, 

Drawings,  Price  Lists,  Ac.,  may  be  printed  by  this  process  in  an 
in  an  ordinary  Copying  Press,  upon  any  dry  paper,  for  a  few  farthing. 
to  be  had  in  five  minutes.  Used  in  thousands  of  public  and  mercantile  Unices. 
Price  Lists,  Specimens,  Sic.,  from  HENRY  A  CO.,  92  Strand,  W.C. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  SPOTTISWOODB  A  CO.,  at  No.  0  New-street  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  (loanty  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  August  26, 1876. 


